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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world's finest cars. 


. when the time comes a new 
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—-GOODYEAR'S 
SYNTHETIC 


RUBBER 
* 


High in the field of scientific 
industrial achievement stands 
‘ Chemigum ’—Goodyear’s syn- 
thetic rubber product. Today, we 
can be grateful for Goodyear’s 
foresight: the Goodyear tradi- 
tion for pioneering in order to 
improve resulted in Goodyear’s 
original exploration of synthetic 
rubber nearly 20 years ago. In | 
1938, after long and patient ex- 
periment, ‘Chemigum’ finally 





the large quantities which are 


needed today, and its cost is 
still relatively high. Not a second 
is being wasted ; not a solitary 
opportunity lost, in overcoming 
these obstacles. Every day that 
passes is a day nearer to the 
mass production of Goodyear’s 
‘Chemigum ’. , 

Meanwhile, the extreme gravity 
of the rubber supply situation 
calls for the most urgent effort by 





everyone. It isa vital national 
duty for everyone to save Rubber. 


emerged. But ‘Chemigum’ is 
still difficult to produce in 
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I aon the Bemb.. 


I was once the North and South gates of a London Park. 


When these gates were closed, small boys would clamber 











over me to gain the freedom of the City. Now many of 
CORUNDITE, the material with which all K.L.C. Plugs are 
now insulated, is a crystalline substance of immense 
strength and characteristics making it peculiarly suitable 
for the purpose. 


them, grown to manhood, are fighting to gain freedom 


The crystals of which it is composed are second only to 
the diamond in hardness, and with a slight impurity to 
give colour would actually be rubies. 


for the World. Behind them, staunchly helping in the 


After nearly 30 years’ advocacy of mica as an in- 
herently reliable insulating material we were satisfied that 
in Corundite we had developed one which was even better. 


every kind of weapon vital to our cause. KL. SPARKING PLUGS -LTD 


Putney Vale , : London, SW15 
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THE MOTOR INDUSTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


fight, is the Motor Industry of Great Britain, making 
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Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


AUGUST 28, 1943. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AT NIAGARA FALLS: WITH HIS DAUGHTER, MR. CHURCHILL ADMIRES THE FAMOUS FALLS FROM 
THOMPSON’S POINT. HE WAS PROCEEDING FROM QUEBEC TO VISIT THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT. 


The Prime Minister, accompanied by his daughter, Subaltern Mary Churchill, visited 
the famous Niagara Falls on August 12, on their way to the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
at Hyde Park. On his arrival in the western continent's most popular honeymoon 
resort, he drove through the beautiful gardens which overlook the Falls, our picture 


showing him and his daughter admiring the view of the whirlpool from Thompson's 
Point. Asked if they looked as they did in 1900, when he last visited them, Mr. Churchill 
uttered a characteristic “ wise-crack."’ ‘ Well, the principle remains the same," he 
observed ; “ the water still keeps falling over.” 
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: SCALE FLEET EXERCISES 
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THE KING ON THE QUARTERDECK OF H.M.S. “DUKE OF YORK” WITH (L. TO R.) } HIS MAJESTY WATCHES AIR MANCUVRES OVER THE FLEET: ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, 
REAR-ADMIRAL J. G. GLENNIE, REAR-ADMIRAL R. L. BURNETT, ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, HOME FLEET, IS IMMEDIATELY BEHIND THE KING. 
FRASER, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HENRY MOORE AND REAR-ADMIRAL L. H. K. HAMILTON. A A A 
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, THE KING WATCHES A 3INE- } 
ON BOARD THE DEPOT SHIP H.M.S. “‘ TYNE."’ HERE THE KING INSPECTED DETACHMENTS on ae a ag pen beige tnt i oe 
FROM FIVE DESTROYERS. SEVERAL SHIPS HAD PARTIES FROM OTHER CRAFT ON BOARD. S VLACEMY, N.U.S. "DURE OF YORE. 
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HIS MAJESTY TALKS TO REAR-ADMIRAL L. “H. K. HAMILTON (RIGHT) AND CAPTAIN 7 
FREND ON THE BRIDGE OF H.M. CRUISER “ PHBE.” 
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THE KING LEAVES THE LAST SHIP HE SERVED IN AS A NAVAL OFFICER two “enemy " cruisers and firing with every type of armament. For the first time 
THE LAST WAR, 1Mh BATTLESHIP “ MALAYA," HE RECEIVES A MIGHTY CHEER. in history a ship of the Royal Indian Navy, the sloop ‘‘ Godavari," led the fleet from 
\ociahintsinapiabinisstatmotudcaa sipcnstillgladlehades aha tiniclgpipiciiasibieiet OE FECT ce ae ny es its sea anchorage out to battle, and for the first time, too, an Indian ship in British 


) , waters wore the Royal Standard, for the King went on board the ‘‘ Godavari 
His Majesty the King has recently completed a four-day visit to the Home during his inspection of many famous fighting ships. His Majesty joined the fleet 


Fleet, during which, in the flagship ‘‘ Duke of York,’ he led the fleet to sea in the destroyer ‘‘ Onslow,’ with an escort of three other destroyers, including the 
for battle practice. For five hours the battle fleet, stretched over a wide area of the new Canadian ship “ Huron," and his first act when he had been piped over 
North Sea, was ‘‘attacked"’ by aircraft, submarines and ‘ E-boats,"’ engaging the side of the flagship was to invest Admiral Fraser, C.-in-C., Home Fleet, with the 
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HIS MAJESTY WITNESSES THE BIGGEST 


EVER HELD IN WARTIME. 
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(ABOVE.) THE KING 
ON 
OF THE FLOTILLA 


THE BRIDGE 


LEADER H.M.S. 
“* ONSLOW.”’ 
JOINED THE FLEET 
IN THE DESTROYER 


HE 


WITH 
OF 


‘ ONSLOW,” 
AN ESCORT 
THREE OTHER 

DESTROYERS. 
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(RIGHT.) 

A GENERAL VIEW 
DURING THE 
CHURCH SERVICE 
ATTENDED BY THE 
KING IN THE HOME 
FLEET CINEMA 
ASHORE. THE 
CONGREGATION 
INCLUDED A 
DETACHMENT OF 


WRENS (LEFT). 
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STANDARD FLIES ABOVE THE ENSIGN ON BOARD THE INDIAN SLOOP 


": THE FIRST TIME FOR AN INDIAN SHIP IN BRITISH WATERS. 


ROYAL 
“ GODAVARI 


THE 
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insignia of a Knight Commander of the Bath. Among the many ships he visited 
was the Greek destroyer ‘‘ Themistocles"’; the depét ship “Tyne”; one of our 
newest submarines, where he spent a long time examining the torpedo tubes and 
control gear; and the battleship ‘‘ Malaya,’’ the last ship in which he served as 
a naval officer in the last war. The King also attended a fleet concert and a 
church service ashore, and made his homeward passage in the cruiser ‘‘ Pheebe,"’ a 
ship which has done twenty-one months’ operational service and completed 113,460 
miles steaming, fighting in the evacuation of Greece and Crete. It was one of the 
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INSPECTING ‘THE SHIP’S COMPANY DURING DIVISIONS ON BOARD H.M.S. ‘‘ BELFAST”’: 


SS ina Salk Weis Glue Sine AUAiOn Gs MiG acd Sense”, 


HIS MAJESTY WALKS DOWN THE LINES OF MEN. 
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DUKE OF YORK 
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) THE KING, WITH ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, ON THE QUARTERDECK OF “ 
AS THE CREW MUSTER TO BID HIS MAJESTY FAREWELL. 
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biggest scale fleet exercises ever held in wartime, and certainly the most thrilling 
the King has ever seen, and, taking place in the North Sea, under the noses of the 
Germans, it was in itself a great tribute to the Royal Navy, which, with the Royal 


Air Force, has made that area safe enough for such activities. 
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HE Russians are said to be very anxious to finish 
the war quickly. It seems.a very natural wish, 
and it is certainly one which is widely.shared. The 
brave Soviet peoples, who have seen so much of 
their own country laid waste and enslaved, and have 
made such terrible sacrifices in blood and treasure to 
hold the Nazis in the ring of doom which surrounds 
them, have every right to insist that the war shall not 
be prolonged a day longer than is absolutely necessary. 
There are very few, if any, in this country who have 
not good reason to share this feeling. It is true that, 
for all our 100,000 slain in the blitz 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to enable her to hold the sea and the air above it. 
Without Britain’s command or partial command of 
the sea, Germany could have crushed her with a single 
blow. Without that command, Germany could have 
broken into the outer-continents of Asia and Africa, 
and have encircled and isolated Russia before a shot 
had been fired in the German-Russian war. During 
the winter of 1940-41—that which preceded the 
German attack on Russia—Britain was making arms 
first and foremost to make herself omnipotent on sea 
and in the skies above it. In this she was fulfilling 





and our one in every three English 
houses damaged, we have not suffered 
the horrors of war in any degree com- 


{ ONE HUNDRED 


LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 26, 1843. 





parable to those experienced by the 
Russians. But we have been at war 
nearly two years longer, and, though 
we would go on for twenty years, if 
necessary, to beat Hitler, we are 
heartily sick of the loathsome business 
of killing, hating and suffering. Our 
clocks have been stopped and, our 
lights dimmed now for four years, and 
for the second time in twenty-five 
years. We want the dawn and the 
beginnings of a new life as much as 
any people on earth. 


But there is an old English saying, 
and a true one, which we have had 
good reason in our long history to 
ponder and appreciate. It is ‘‘ Steady, 
boys, steady ! ’’ There is no shorter cut 
to victory than the sacrifices, prepara- 
tions and ardours which victory entails. 
One cannot get to the top ofa high, 
perpendicular wall merely by wanting 
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YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE ILLUSTRATED : 
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his insatiable resolve to conquer the world—had 
forced this course on him, had only just been able 
to hem him in by sea. To do so they had to send 
every fully-armed and equipped soldier they possessed 
out of England as quickly as possible to hold the 
overseas bases, harbours, aerodromes and _ islands, 
which were indispensable if they were to retain 
command of the ocean and keep Hitler in his European 
cage. And, above all, they had to concentrate men 
and machines in the two great Services which con- 
trolled the sea and air respectively. What is more, 
they had to do so while their own 
industries and communications were 
being attacked night after night from 
the air. The miracle is not that 
Britain did not send an army to 
storm the Continent’s western beaches 
when Russia was attacked, but that 
she was still in the war at all. Even 
more, that she was holding. Germany 
taut. The bulldog grip had been 
maintained by a jaw in which most 
of the teeth had still to grow. History 
alone will do full justice to that 
miracle. And history will explain it 
largely, I fancy, by reminding posterity 
that it was a jaw with a cigar in it. 


The population of the U.S.S.R. 





is at least four times as large as 
that of Great Britain. In the last 
war the latter raised some 5,000,000 
men for the Army and Navy. In 
this war, with far more men and 
women needed in the war factories, 
she had to raise not merely an Army 
and a Navy—a Navy, moreover, with 
three times more work to do than 
in the last war—but a vast Air 





to or flinging oneself against it. 
One has got first to enfilade it or 
make a scaling-ladder or ‘bomb the 
defender off the top. And that takes 
time. But it does not take so much 
time as trying to scale a wall before 
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“Her Majesty proceeded in state... 
Houses of Parliament, for the purpose of closing the session in person. 
gloomy all the morning, cleared up at noon, and the sun shone out cheeringly upon her Majesty and 


the numbers of her loyal and dutiful subjects who thronged the park and streets leading to the 





““HER MAJESTY’S PROGRESS TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS.” 


entrance of the House of Lords commanding a view of the Royal Procession. 


along the royal line of route from Buckingham Palace to the 
The weather, which had been 


Force as well. To-day that Air Force 
is the most powerful in the world. 
To keep a single four-engined bomber 
in the air at least 100 men are needed 
on the ground. A little elementary 
e arithmetic would have shown even 
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one is ready. That takes all eter- 
nity! I was reminded of this by a report 
in a British newspaper said to have been copied 
from a Russian journal. This, demanding 
an immediate ‘‘ Second’’ Front in Western 
Europe to end the war, reinforced its plea by 
arguing that the absence of such a front in 
1941 and 1942 had cost the Russians untold 
suffering. So far as it goes, this is pro- 
foundly true. A major ‘ Second Front” in 
the west during either of those two years, 
permanently capable of holding, say, a hundred 
German divisions, would have taken - an 
immense weight off Russian shoulders. But 
it would be poor logic to assume from this 
that, because such a front was urgently needed 
to help Russia, its non-existence can only be 
explained by the absence jr half-heartedness of 
the British will to help Russia. Because a 
thing is desirable it does not follow that it 
can be immediately done. 








I am not concerned with the question of 
whether an Anglo-American invasion of Western 
Europe on the grand scale is now practical 
politics. I can only trust that it is; 
Hitler’s long-deserved hour of reckoning may 
come sooner than any of us could have conceived 





if so, the 


“BALLOON ASCENT AT BRIGHTON.” 


“Mr. Green, jun., the son of the celebrated aéronaut, has lately been experi- 
menting with his ‘Albion balloon,’ with a view to crossing the British Channel. 
1 took their seats in the car, and 
balloon, at a height of about thirty feet, was conducted by means of a rope 
to the sea beach, where the bladders were made fast to the rope from the car.” 
The experiment failed as the wind changed, blowing the balloon back to its 


. Mr. Green and his compagnon de vovage . . . 


Starting-point. 





possible a year ago. But I feel very sure that \ 
it was not a practical operation in either 
1941 or 1942. And for a very good reason. In 1941, 


when Russia was first attacked, Britain had just 
emerged from a year in which she had had single-handed 
to hold in- check the most powerful military force 
the world had ever seen. Because of past neglect 
and the absorption of her people in the pursuits of 
peace rather than war, she was very ill-equipped to 
do so. ‘A year before, when her allies had been 
beaten to the ground and her army driven from the 
Continent with the loss of all its equipment, her 
armaments on land had been almost non-existent. 
She had then scarcely the arms and ammunition to 
equip a division for modern war. And everything 
she had, or could make, was needed in the first place 


the most ancient obligation of her history, and at the 
same time laying the foundations of Germany’s future * 
defeat. For so long as the Nazis were confined in a 
European cage encircled by salt water, they were 
ultimately doomed, like the Kaiser and Napoleon 
and Louis XIV. and Philip of Spain before them. 


It was, indeed, the knowedge of this that caused 
Hitler, like Napoleon, to try to break out eastwards 
over the great continental spaces of Russia. Having 
failed to cross the Channel in 1940, and to ‘force his 
way, with Italian help, into the Levant in the winter 
of 1940-41, he suicidally attacked the Soviet in 
June 1941. But the British who, in a sense—given 
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the most convinced ‘‘ Second Front”’ fanatic 
how small a military force Britain had to 
spare for Continental adventures at a moment 
when she was already having to maintain 


armies in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, 
Malta, Northern Ireland, Gibraltar, Iceland, 
Persia, Aden, India, Burma, Malaya and 
Hong Kong. 


In other words, Britain alone could not put 
a great army into the field in any one place, 
because she still did not possess a great army, 
and such army as she did possess and was 
then able to equip was vitally needed in a 
dozen different places, not merely to defend 
the British Empire—as was sometimes falsely 
alleged—but to keep the ring of sea power 
round Hitler. Without it Russia would have 
had a German army in the Caucasus within a 
few miles of the Baku oil-fields before the 
Nazis had even crossed her eastern frontier. 
Even a year later she was being*kept sup- 
plied with vital war materials because 
Britain, then having to cope with a Japanese 
as well as a German and Italian Navy and 
Air Force, was able by virtue of her sea and 
air power to keep open the narrow and peri- 
lous channels between Russia and the outer world. 
The 12,000 or more miles of sea front which 
Britain held against the Axis were as vital to the 
cause of the United Nations as the 1500 miles of land 
front which the Russian held so heroically and 
constantly with their hard-pressed millions. The 
chance of a “‘ Second Front ’’ in Europe in the full 
sense of the word temporarily vanished with the fall 
of France in 1940. lt only became a practical reality 
again with the arming, training and transportation of 
the American millions in 1943. In the interim, the 
British and Russians could do little more than hold 
their own in their respective and very different spheres. 
It would be idle for either to reproach the other for 
not doing more. For both have done their utmost, 
and will soon, God willing, do more. 
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_ THE AMPHIBIOUS LORRY-DRIVER: 
EQUALLY AT HOME ON LAND OR SEA. 
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A “DUCK” IS LOADED WITH SUPPLIES, WHILST ANOTHER (FOREGROUND) 
WAITS ITS TURN TO DRAW ALONGSIDE THE SHIP. 








A “ DUCK”? MANCUVRES 
ALONGSIDE A SHIP : 
HAVING PICKED UP ITS 
FULL LOAD, IT WILL BE 
DRIVEN STRAIGHT TO THE 
i, INLAND DUMPS. al 


a ee 





HEN the Prime Mini- 

ster last spoke of 
coming events he referred to 
‘vast amphibious opera- 
tions.” One of _ those 
operations was the invasion 
of Sicily, and it is particu- 
larly apt that a major part 
in it should have been 
played by an amphibious 
weapon, the Allies’ new 
DUKW lorries, whose secret 
had been well kept. These 
3-ton, six-wheeled amphibi- 
| ans are being produced in’ 
| large numbers for future 
operations. Equally at home 
on sea or land, their power 

unit is a lorry engine normal 

in every respect, except that 

it is sealed against water. 

Secret tests have been going 

‘on in America and Britain 

for some time, many 

R.A.S.C. officers and men 

having been drafted, with- 

out notice, to undergo 

special training in the opera- 

tion of the amphibians, and 

when the invasion of Sicily 

| was launched, the ** Ducks,” 
| as they are popularly known, 
carried most of our muni- 

i tions and men straight from- 
| their transport ships and 
landing craft to the fighting 

lines inland. 




















j a ree ; : ““pucKS " HEAD FOR SHORE: BY MEANS OF A SIMPLE LEVER, POWER 
. : : . 4 IS SWITCHED FROM PROPELLER TO WHEELS. 




















' THE “ DUCKS " HIT THE SURF WITH A SPLASH ON THEIR WAY TO SEA " A GROUP OF SIX-WHEELED * DUCKS BEING DRIVEN DOWN A BEACH TO THE 
f ; FOR A RENDEZVOUS WITH SHIPS OF A MORE CONVENTIONAL PATTERN. SEA. THEIR NICKNAME 1S DERIVED FROM THEIR FACTORY SERIAL LETTERS D.U.K.W. 
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“THE ROAD TO HEL”: 
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IDEAS ABOUT THE FATE OF MAN AFTER DEATH. 





By HILDA RODERICK ELLIS.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page ave not from the book. 


HE book before me “ collects all the evidence 
concerning ancient Norse funeral customs from 
archeology and from literature, using each to interpret 
the other wherever possible, and proceeding to a 
reconstruction of the ancient conception of the future 
life, of the soul of man, of the cult of the dead, and 
of the journey to the land of the dead.”’ 

Thus the publisher. And the author, in_ her 
preface: ‘In the literature of Old Scandinavia we 
meet with something unique in medi#val Europe: 
a great and rich literature composed before the 
thirteenth century; clear incisive prose, and poetry 
whose music can deal fittingly with the tales of gods 
and heroes; and a remarkable clarity of vision, 
showing itself in understanding of human strength 
and weakness and full awareness of the greatness of 
the issues involved. Comparison with the literature of 
Ancient Greece is not unfitting; the mingling of 


on the Germanic world; and there are great riches 
awaiting the explorers of the realm of thought in 
that complex and vigorous age about which too 
little is known. Of men’s attitude to life the literature 
tells us much, and we must recognise the. strength 
and sanity of it; how much can it tell us of their 
thoughts concerning death and the soul? This work 
is an attempt to begin the answer to the question, 
and if it can reveal something of the variety.and rich- 
ness of the lost religion of the North, it will have 
served its purpose.”’ 

An anthropological purpose it does serve. The 
late Sir James Frazer, author of the many volumes 
of the “ Golden Bough,’’ would have approved of it 
as a thoroughly scientific, documented and footnoted 
book. He, although the gentlest of frail, bearded 
scholars, was in matters of religicn a thorough-going 
agnostic. There were, to him, various religions, 


were always 
drawn to cross 
the Alps and 
plunder things 
which they 
could not them- 
selves produce, 
so have scholars 
(Goethe is the 
grand example) 
almost univers- 
ally gravitated 
towards the 
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MISS HILDA RODERICK ELLIS, AUTHOR 
” 


OF “ THE ROAD TO HEL,” THE BOOK 


REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Miss Hilda Roderick Ellis, M.A., Ph.D., 


Mediterranean. sometime vies Kennedy Research student 
T a of Newnham lege an istant Lecturer 
Thence from in English, Royal Holloway College, has 
Italy, from written an extremely interesting book, in 


which she shows “ how knowledge can he 
forwarded by correlation of the evidence 
from archeology, history, and literature." 


Greece and from 
Jerusalem— did 
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OUR OLDEST IRONCLAD : H.M.S. ‘‘WARRIOR"’ AS SHE APPEARED SOON AFTER COMPLETION IN 1861. 


Profiting by the experience of armoured “ floating batteries ” 


SHE IS FLYING THE RED ENSIGN, WHICH WAS ABOLISHED FOR NAVAL USE IN 1864. 


Continued.) 





at Kinburn in 1855, the French converted a wuoden line-of- 
battle ship into an ironclad by fittine armour along her sides 
and renaming her “ La Gloire."’ This was only postponing 
the inevitable, and the British Admiralty designed a vessel 
and ordered two ships to this design—‘ Warrior’ and 
“ Black Prince,”” which were completed in 1861 and 1862 
respectively. Displacing 9210 tons, the ‘ Warrior ”’ is 380 ft. 
long between perpendiculars, with a beam of 50 ft. and a 
mean draught of 26 ft. The iron armour belt was 4} ins. 
thick and was backed by 18 ins. of teak, extended for a length 
of over 200 ft., and was, at that time, capable of keeping 
out any shot of the period at a distance of 200 yards. The 
armament, arranged for broadside fire only, included forty- 
eight 68-pounders, then the heaviest gun in the Service. 
The weight of broadside was 1630 lbs. The armament was 
twice revised at later dates. The engines, built by Penn, 
were of over 5000 horse-power and were capable of driving 

[Continued opposite. 


humour and tragedy in the Icelandic Sagas re- 
calls the world of Homer while it foreshadows 
Shakesperian drama. But the appreciation of 
mighty issues in the lives of simple folk which we 
find.in them is something as new as the perfect 








the ship at a speed of 13} knots, thus making her one of the 
fastest vessels afloat. With a favouring wind, this could be 
increased slightly by the additional use of sails, as is shown 
in the illustration of her at sea soon after completion and 
flying the Red Ensign, which was abolished for naval use in 

The complement, when in first-line service, consisted 
of 700 officers and men, and the cost originally amounted to 
about £370,000. In the later years of the last century, 
“ Warrior ” was converted to become part of the Portsmouth 
Torpedo School. Later this school became a shore.establish- 
ment, and in 1924 the “ Warrior” was taken to Pembroke 
to-become a mooring hulk. Now she is back under the White 
Ensign again, refitted and acting as a base depét for coastal 
craft, but altered so much in appearance that she will be 
recognised by few. A eoodly band of “ old stagers ” act, like 
the “ Warrior,” as harbour depét ships for various purposes, 

the earliest being the world-famous “ Victory.” 


all European civilisation derive. There are our 
roots ; and if we lose them, we lose all. The Ger- 
mans try to drag us away from them. Hitler's 
men go back to Thor and Odin; and that 
muddle-headed poseur, Kaiser Wilhelm II., 








mastery of a narrative prose style ; neither was 
to appear again in Europe for centuries.”’ - 

I had better continue to quote before I say 
what Iam going tosay: ‘ The religion of a people who 
could produce such a literature as this must be worthy 
of study, especially as we can see the results of northern 
heathenism developing until the end of the tenth 
century without interference either from Christian 
thought or from the Latin culture so closely bound up 
with it. The doors between Scandinavia and the 
East were still open when this literature came into 
being, and memories of a pre-Christian Celtic culture 
yet remained alive. It is a setting of another kind 
from that to which we have grown accustomed, 
that of Mediterranean influences impinging early 
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° The Road to Hel.” A Conception of the Dead in Old Norse 
Literature, By Hilda Roderick Ellis. (Cambridge University Press ; 


12s, tl.) 


OLDEST IRONCLAD REJOINS THE ROYAL NAVY: AN 
H.M.S, 


equally and nonsensically superstitious, to which vari- 
ous mythopceic men, of various races and various climes, 
had adhered. He might have given assent to Gibbon’s 
statement that ‘ All religions are to the populace 
equally true, to the philosopher equally false, and to 
the magistrate equally useful."” And from his books, 
as from this work by a highly talented successor and 
disciple of his, one gets the impression that what 
matters is not what is true, but what various tribes 
have thought was the truth. 

The Sagas are grand things. Too seldom does 
anybody in this country (Mr. Wain Morris was the 
outstanding example) resist the almost irresistible 
pull of the South and contemplate happenings farther 
North than ourselves. Just as the Teutonic barbarians 


IMPRESSION OF 
“ WARRIOR" AS A DEPOT SHIP. (Drawings by C. W. E. Richardson.) 


wrote a ‘“ Hymn to Agir.” 

The Northern Gods are a fit subject for study, 
like the gods of Borneo or Bornu. Their wor-" 
shippers believed vaguely in a future life; though it 
were but Valhalla as against Paradise. But it is im- 
possible for a professing Christian to plough through this 
book without missing the glories of the Gospels and 
their transcendent truth. 

It is perhaps time that some English scholar in 
Icelandic and the Scandinavian tongues turned his 
attention (or hers) to the stories of those countries 
after their subdual to the faith. There is a very 
ancient cathedral at Upsala, there is another at 
Kirkwall, and there is another (I believe) in Reykjavik. 
St. Magnus and St. Olaf were as tough as any of the 
pagans who burned and battered each other. I think 
our learned author might follow her ‘ The Road 
to Hel’ with a book called “‘ The Road to Heaven.” 
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PERSONALITIES AND rane OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


08 mR in, get ren ence 


MR, JOHN CURTIN. 
The Australian General Election has 
age with the biggest swing to the 
Left- the — ever known ; 


Socialist Government back to power 

by an ye majority. The 

party has eats in the Sena —— vacant 
ts in 


ee 


BRIG.-GEN,. CLAYTON BISSELL. 
Brig.-General Clayton Bissell gave 
up his command of the Tenth U.S. 
ag Force in India recently to return 

10 the United States to take up an 
apro pointment of great importance. 

e is fifty-three. He is succeeded 


in his command by iver Camaeal g 


©. Davison. 


M, FEODOR GUSEV. 
M. Gusev, formerly Soviet Minister in 


Canada, has been appointed Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain in succession to 
M. Maisky, who has been appointed Vice- 
Commissat for Foreign Affairs. M. Gusev, 
who is thirty-nine, has only been six years 
in the diplomatic service; he speaks 
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M, ANDREI GROMYKO. 
Counsellor of Embassy and Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Washington, M. Gromyko 
has been appointed Russian Ambas- 
sador to the United States in place 
of M. Maxim Litvinov, who has been 
retained in Moscow. M. Gromyko 
is a quiet, able man of forty-five 
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M,. MAXIM LITVINOV. 
M. Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador to 
the United States since 1941, has 
been removed from his post and is 
now in Russia, where he was recently 
referred to by Moscow as Assistant 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. Born 
in 1876, he has served his country in 
Bacon sess and at The Hague. 


fluent English. and an experienced diplomat. 
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SIR ADRIAN POLLOCK. 
City Chamberlain and Treasurer since 1912, Sir 
Adrian Pollock died on August 12 at the age of 
seventy-five. He was educa at Wellington and 
was admitted a solicitor in 1890. In 1 was 
appointed City Remembrancer. He was a fine 
orator, and perhaps his best s; h was made when 

Mr. Churchill received the Freedom of the City. 


SIR borg IRVINE, 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice of Victoria, 
Australia, from 1918-1935, and Premier from 1902- 
1903, Sir William Irvine diéd om August 20. For 
many years he was one of the outstanding personalities 
in Australian public life, and pursued a brilliant 
career in both politics and the law. He was born 

at , Co. Down, in 1858. 
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COLONEL-GENERAL H, JESCHONNEK. 
The Luftwaffe Chief of Staff, Colonel-General 
Jeschonnek, has died suddenly at the age of fifty 
three. He was Goering’s right-hand man. In 1917 
he joined the air force and was awarded the Iron 
Cross, first class. After the war he served as a pilot 
in the Upper Silesian Frontier Corps. His sudden 
death is regarded as something of a mystery. 





DR. W. L. PHELPS, 
Dr. W. L. Phelps, Lit.D., Ph.D., the American author 
and critic, and Lampson Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Yale Univeraity. from 1901-1933, has died at 
the age of seventy-eight. He was Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the 
American Geographical Society, and a member of 
various other societies in the U.S. and England. 


i THE LATEST V.C.: LANCE-CORPORAL JOHN KENNEALLY, OF THE IRISH GUARDS. 

i Following close on the announcement of the award of the V. C. to a Scots Guards officer 

H comes that of this same high tribute to gallantry being paid to a non-commissioned officer 

H of the Irish Guards. Kenneally is twenty-two, and he chai an enemy 

company single-handed in Tunisia. The full account of his action is illustrated and 
described elsewhere in this number. is now promoted Sergeant. 
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Ew. 
THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO YUGOSLAVIA PRESENTS HIS (CREDENTIALS: 
MR. STEVENSON (LEFT) WITH KING PETER AT THE YUGOSLAV EMBASSY IN LONDON, | 


Formerly H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Montevideo, Uruguay, Mr. R.C.S. | 

Stevenson has been appointed British Ambassador to eet ry and we here see him presenting his 

credentials to King Peter at the Yugoslav Embassy in Lon: It will be remembered that King Peter's 

engagement to Princess Alexandra of Greece was announced recently, but no further statement on the 
subject has been made public. 


A GREAT WELCOME AT HIS HOME VILLAGE FOR A REPATRIATED V.C.: MAJOR LE 
PATOUREL RECEIVES AN ILLUMINATED ADDRESS FROM THE LOCAL COUNCIL CHAIRMAN. 
‘The anand of hn Gant Vietosta Sense far galientey fm Funtsta, to Mater to Putsun, wane ey quent 
as posthumous: it was subsequently di he _— was 
repatriated from that country, went first to 
of welcome at bis wartime 

illuminated 
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THE MAGNIFICENT FEAT OF LANCE-CORPORAL KENNEALLY 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A PERSONAL DESCRIPTION 


Bhd idl dod srt svt bichis te NA 2 pee 





aii Le ee ee Pe 
THE EXPLOIT OF IRISH GUARDSMAN KENNEALLY, CHARGING SINGLE-HANDED DOWNHILL, FIRING HIS 


After the Guards Brigade had captured part of the Bou feature which dominated 
all the ground between Medjez-el-Bab and Tebourba, in Northern Tunisia, the 
problem was to secure the rest of the ridge. The Germans were making constant 
counter-attacks, and on April 28 a company of the enemy were forming up ‘to attack 
a position, when Lance-Corporal Kenneally charged straight at them down the bare 


slope. The official citation says, ‘‘ His gallantry and dash unbalanced the Germans. 
They broke up in disorder. He ran back to the crest to harass their retreat." Two 
days later Kenneally repeated his exploit, inflicting so many casualties that the 
projected enemy attack was abandoned. In this second action he was wounded, but 


this was only realised when he was observed hopping from one fire position to another, 
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LY} AT BOU ARADA, WHO WON THE V.C. BY ONE-MAN CHARGES. 


RIPTION GIVEN HIM BY AN OFFICER IN THE IRISH GUARDS, WHO WAS PRESENT IN THE ACTION. 
ceumpemeeen 


dll 
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BREN GUN FROM THE HIP, AND BREAKING UP A cesarean FORMATION. HE REPEATED THE DEED LATER. 


leaning for support on a Guardsman while still carrying his Bren gun. He on the left flank of the enemy forming up, under cover, firing his Bren gun from his 
refused to give up his Bren gun and continued to fight all through the day witn great | hip, taking the enemy by surprise, inflicting casualties, and causing dismay in the 
courage, devotion to duty, and disregard for his own safety. . . . The magnificent Hermann Goering detachment. The Lance-Corporal is on the slopes of the ridge, 
gallantry on these two occasions .. . influenced the whole course of the battle.’ which was under enemy mortar fire, while on the left is seen a farm, and Arab 
Our Special Artist depicts Kenneally’s first exploit on April 28. He has charged down shacks burning. Kenneally is aged twenty-two, the son of a Tipperary farmer. 
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£ te campaign in Sicily was completed in 

thirty-eight days. General Eisenhower 
afterwards made a statement interpreted 
to mean that it was expected to last ninety 
days. General Alexander—in my view, more 
correctly—told war correspondents that it 
‘** might have taken ’’ three months. I think 
the Allied authorities would have been very 
disappointed if the campaign had dragged 
out to three months, and that the thirty-eight 
days was more or less in accordance with expectations. 
I do not consider that we have anything with which to 
reproach ourselves with regard to the military execution 
of this campaign, which was a fine combination of planning, 
fighting and military engineering. Where there does exist 
cause for disappointment, though there is no definite cause 
for blame to be discovered at present, is in the failure to 
force the Italian Government to terms. It is probable 
that the Italians have, in fact, made some effort to free 
themselves from German domination, but it has been 
a slow and timid effort. The Germans do not appear to 
be in a position to control Italy, 
and it is doubtful whether they are 
in a position to defend more than 
a limited portion of Italy by their 
own unaided efforts. The estimates 
made at the time of the fall of 
Mussolini that, if hard pressed, the 
Germans would eventually confine 
themselves to the defence of the 
Po basin on a front across the 
Northern Apennines, have not been 
disproved. They are very likely 
still correct, but the steps have 
been slower than had been hoped. 
Meanwhile, the summer is slipping 
by. We may be glad indeed that 
the campaign in Sicily did not take 
ninety days, because if it had, 
even though preparations for other 
ventures could have been made 
simultaneously, it would have 
immobilised much needed resources. 

The main features of the German 
defence of Sicily were, first, the 
demolitions which held up the 
advance of the Allied forces upon 
Messina, and, secondly, the anti- 
aircraft barrage established across 
the straits. On the former subject 
much has already been written, 
and I need not enlarge upon it 
here. I need say only that the 
defence of the German rearguards 
was stout and skilful*in itself, but 
that it depended very largely upon 
the blocking of the roads. But for 
that it would have been speedily 
smashed, With that aid it was able 
to cause a certain delay, and would 
have caused a much longer delay 
but for the skill and hard work of 
the Allied engineers. These tactics 
will always have to be contended 
with when German troops are 
encountered on the defensive, but 
by no means every type of country’ 
will prove equally suitable to them ; 
indeed, it may be said that in the 
north-eastern corner of the* island 
the German engineers found an opportunity such 
as they may never meet again. The anti-aircraft 
barrage bore witness to the power of “ light flak,” 
which has probably been developed to a greater 
extent in the German Army than in any other, 
and which must be considered one of the strongest 
features in the German military organisation, The 
enemy had been overwhelmed in the air, where he 
had practically no support in the latter stages of 
the campaign, but he was nevertheless able to 
prevent our aircraft from interfering seriously with 
his evacuation and was even able to save a large 
amount of equipment. There is surely an inverse 
lessoh to be learnt here: that it may be possible 
for an army to conduct offensive operations with 
less air support than we enjoyed in Tunisia and 
Sicily. But for this, “ light flak" on the German 
scale will be necessary. 

When all is said, the Sicilian campaign provides 
not only a high tribute to Allied power, but also a 
promising experiment in amphibian operations, It 
is true that the Italian defence of the south coast 
was slack and far from determined, so that we 
can consider ourselves lucky in establishing a foot- 
ing on the island so quickly. On the other hand, 
the distances from the North African ports employed 
were considerable and the landing was expected by 
the enemy. Numerically, the garrison of Sicily was 
strong, and this is an important factor in defence 
against landings from the sea, because it insures 
that no sections are left unguarded. The Allies 
overwhelmed the coast defence forces within a 
matter almost of hours, and that is no small feat 
for troops landing from the sea, even against shaky 
opposition, These forces have ceased to exist, and 
with them have gone a whole Italian field army of 
somewhat better quality. The Luftwaffe and 
what remains of the Regia Aeronautica have 
been dealt heavy blows, and the air losses 
which she has suffered in this campaign hit 
Germany in a tender spot. The losses of thé German land 
forces must have been substantial in the fighting, though 
it is almost impossible to estimate the numbers of vessels 
and men accounted for by our aircraft during the evacuation. 
It was a complete victory in all respects, apart from our 
inability to destroy the German force which defended the 
north-east corner of the island. Equipment including tanks and 
“uns were said to have been abandoned in large numbers, 








CITADEL. 
Front row: Mr. Mackenzie King, President Roosevelt, and Mr. ne. 


U.S. Commander-in-Chief, Air Chief-Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Genera 
Sir John Dill, General Marshall, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, and Admiral Leahy. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
SICILY AND THE NEXT 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Even before the last scene in the Sicilian drama the 
Allied air forces had begun to launch powerful attacks 
upon the ports and communications of Calabria. Whatever 
the future political a¢tion of Italy, it does not seem to lie 
within the power of the Axis to prevent an Allied landing 
in that part of the country. - By this I do not suggest that 
we should not be opposed. It is probable that the Germans 
will fight rearguard actions as determinedly as they did 
in Sicily whenever they can safely do so. It is sometimes 
asked what they have to gain by delaying tactics, but it 
is really obvious that time is still of value to them. The 





THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE, WHERE VITAL WAR DECISIONS HAVE BEEN TAKEN. 
MR. CHURCHILL, AND MR. MACKENZIE KING, 








to Peenem . 

From these the increasing weight of the Allied air war is apparent 

hard put to it to protect so great an area.and so variable in targets, will find it yet far more 
difficult to protect their vital war centres as the its are extended. 


THE LAST TEN DAYS’ ALLIED AIR FORCE TARGETS OVER EUROPE, SHOWING 
DISTANCES FROM THE OPERATIONAL CENTRE OF ENGLAND. IN THIS MAP 
THE ACTIVITY OF ALLIED AIR FORCE OPERATIONS FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN 


1S NOT INCLUDED. 
Aircraft factories, airfields, 


(Copyright Map, “ Daily Telegraph.) 


creation of an air front is not an easy matter, and at present 
the southern front of Germany is relatively ill-defended 
against the air. People think of defence in terms of fighters 
and anti-aircraft guns, but they should envisage it rather 
in terms of a complicated machinery in which these weapons 
form only a part. There must be organisation, commands, 
underground telephone exchanges, a system of observation 
posts, a radiolocation network. Italy was itself scarcely 


STEP. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
WITH THEIR MILITARY ADVISERS, ON THE TERRACE OF THE 
IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE HOTEL CHATEAU FRONTENAC. 


(Back row, left to right) General Arnold, 
r Alan Brooke, Admiral King, Field-Marshal 


and oil were given a new priority. 
the enemy, already 
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organised for war, because it was expected 
that its defence could be carried out in North 
Africa, France and the Balkans. The organisa- 
tion which I have briefly indicated did not 
exist, and cannot yet have been created. 
If Germany expects to be subjected to air 
bombing from Italy it is urgently necessary 
for her to build up such a system of defence, 
and that takes time. Again, it must be to 
Germany’s interest to drag out the minor 
preliminary operations into the winter, which is almost 
everywhere unfavourable for campaigning on the part of 
Britain and the United States, and will prohibit it 


altogether in some possible theatres of war, such as Flanders. 


We must therefore expect determined German opposition 
wherever we go. We must be prepared for efforts to prevent 
us from completing one operation and passing on to the 
next in accordance with our time-table. The Allied plans 
for the immediate and more distant future are governed 
by factors which I cannot fully appreciate, but it may 
be of interest to make some suggestions as to how the 

. operations are likely to develop. 
Whether or not the conquest of 
the whole of Italy is included in 
the scheme I cannot say, but I 
consider that Germany can still 
spare sufficient forces to make it 
a difficult undertaking. Yet I 
certainly think it would be worth 
our while to attempt to gain 
possession of the Roman group of 
airfields from which-many of the 
industries hitherto largely immune 
from bombing could be brought 
into the zone of effective and 
economic air action. Sardinia might 
be left to “stew in its own juice ”’ 
for the present ; it can be largely 
cut off, and the supply of bombs 
on its airfields will not last long. 
The next objective might be the 
Egean, Crete and the Dodecanese 
being first deleted from its defences. 


Greece, We could not physically 
conquer the Balkans ; that is out of 
the question at present. But our 
presence on the mainland and the 
introduction of arms might light a 
fire which would quickly burn up 
the -indifferent Italian divisions in 
the. Balkans and_ scorch their 
German defenders. I shall make no 
prophecies as to when invasion 
of the west is likely to take place, 
but it is obvious that we have a 
strong and well-trained invasion 
force standing ready for the task. 

Apart from the value of Italy in 
the matter of air bases, its strategic 
importance is less than that of 
‘the Balkans. If, as is not im- 
probable, the Russians force a 
German withdrawai on the eastern 
front, the significance of the Balkans 
will become greater still. They 
give Germany a good deal of 
trouble as it is, but if the Russian 
front were to draw nearer to them 
and at the same time the Allies 
were to establish themselves in Greece, the 
turmoil would become even more dangerous to 
the enemy. I am aware that the problem of 
the Dardanelles is one difficult to discuss in the 
present circumstances, but we cannot leave out 
of account the possibility of reaching the Black 
Sea, or the enormous effect which such a move 
would have upon the whole situation in South- 
Eastern Europe. There are certainly greater risks 
involved in a Balkan campaign than in one in 
Italy, but at the same time there are higher stakes 
on the table, and high stakes cannot be won with- 
out risks. Moreover, while it would be madness 
to imperil through rashness the substantial gains 
we have already made, it is none the less necessary 
to bring the war to an end as speedily as possible. 
By December next it will have lasted as long as 
the last war, and the after-effects of that stand 
as a warning, which optimistic forecasts of a 
millennium do little to diminish. This war has 
caused infinitely greater strain, fatigue and 
destruction. Famine and disease have already 
made their appearance ; they may at any moment 
spread with alarming swiftness. The policy of 
area bombing which we have adopted has produced 
effective results up to a point, but it has 
simultaneously increased the horrors of war and 
made more difficult the task of returning within 
a generation to a fruitful peace economy. 

I have all along argued that the war will have to 





denying that the air arm can contribute largely 
to their victory. That is why I am so anxious to see 
the land forces of Britain and the United States 
penetrate as deeply as possible into the European 
continent this year. It will probably prove im- 
possible for them to obtain a decisive result in 
1943, but it does appear that they may be able to 
place themselves in a position to strike the final 
blows in concert with their Russian allies in 1944. 
By that time, too, we may reasonably expect to see large 
American reinforcements in’ the European theatre. I 
have no patience with the irresponsible propaganda 
for action which is divorced from reason, experience 
or knowledge and appeals only to the emotions, yet I cannot 
help seeing the urgency of the need for more extended action 
than has yet taken place. I hope, therefore, that the Quebec 
decisions will be on the bold side. 





Then might follow invasion of, 


be decided in the long run by. land forces, without ~ 
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THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN: THE END 
COMES WITH THE FALL OF MESSINA. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL PATTON, COMMANDING THE AMERICAN FORCES IN SICILY, RIDES 
THROUGH THE STREETS OF MESSINA. THE END OF THE CAMPAIGN IS REACHED. 
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MESSINA FALLS TO THE U.S.. SEVENTH ARMY: AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN ENTER 
THE BATTLE-SCARRED TOWN SHORTLY AFTER ITS CAPTURE, 
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AFTER THE ALLIED BOMBERS 
HAD PASSED: THE SHATTERED 
WHARVES OF MESSINA, RE- 
DUCED TO DUST AND RUBBLE 
BY CONCENTRATED ALLIED i er rr rn ee oem nee 
ATTACKS FROM THE AIR. } THE “ DUCE,” IN NAME ALONE, LOOKS DOWN ON THE STREETS OF 
# MESSINA, THESE OUTSIZE LETTERS WILL UNDOUBTEDLY SHORTLY 
DISAPPEAR AS HAS THE MAN WHOSE NAME THEY REPRESENT. 





THE PEOPLE OF MESSINA REJOICE AT THE END OF BOMBING: IGE SE TT IT IN Se ee 
Ce Ss (Oe: ae ae ee SeEee SP TROOPS OF THE AMERICAN SEVENTH ARMY PASS THROUGH SOME BADLY DAMAGED STREETS y, 
FIND THAT THE ALLIED BOMBERS, PASSING OVERHEAD, -WERE IN MESSINA—JUST THIRTY-NINE DAYS AFTER THE INVASION OF SICILY. 

GOING ELSEWHERE. 4 

The Sicilian campaign lasted thirty-eight days; coming to an end when the American evacuation point by the Germans. Official figures of casualties, both Allied and Axis 

Seventh Army entered the “ ferry port town of Messina on August 17. Joined later have not yet come in, but General Alexander has said that up to August 17, those of the 

by the Eighth Army, the Allied Forces now stand only 3} miles from the Italian mainland. Allies were: Eighth Army, 11,835; Seventh Army, 7400; whereas the total Axis losses 

The town of Messina suffered as the result of intensive Allied bombing, but the really bad were about 200,000. Furthermore the enemy has lost a large number of aircraft, ships, 

damage was done to the port and installations, used, right up to the last minute, as an tanks and guns. Another great victory has been achieved by the forces of Democracy 
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THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN: STEPPING- 
SCENES .PRIOR TO THE ALLIED 
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A UNIT FILES THROUGH 
DEBRIS, 


ON TO RANDAZZ2 
LITTERED WITH 


ENTER ADRANO—MARCHING 
A BATTLE-SCARRED STREET 


BRITISH TROOPS 
WITH RIFLES AT THE 


READY, MEN OF A BRITISH 

REGIMENT PATROL THE 

STREETS OF CAPTURED 

ADRANO. THE TOWN IS 

SITUATED WEST OF MOUNT 
ETNA, 
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SCENE OF SOME 
FIGHTING : A 
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INFANTRY PATROL FINDS IT DIFFICULT TO 
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THE TOWN OF BRONTE, SOUTH-WEST 


RETURNING HOME 


CHEERS AND 
AS BRITISH 


HAND-CLAPS FOR THE 
TROOPS PASS THROUGH 


OF MOUNT ETNA, WITH LOCAL 
AFTER THE OCCUPATION. 
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Two months elapsed between the final destruction of the Axis forces in Tunisia and we carried all before us in thirty-eight days of steady advance. The pictures on 


and the landing in Sicily in the early morning of July 10,'a delay which was well 
spent by the systematic softening of the defences of Sicily by Allied bombing and 
the thorough working out of every possible detail. This time was more than 
regained once we had landed on the island, for our progress was swift and assuréd, 


these pages show some of the phases during the campaign—stepping-stones to the 
final conquest of Sicily—and although they deal with the places captured by the 
Eighth Army, we do not forget that the Canadians and the U.S. Seventh Army 
played a tremendously important part in the subjugation of the island. An 
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STONES TOWARDS TOTAL VICTORY. 
CONQUEST OF THE ISLAND. 
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NORTH-WEST OF CATANIA: BRITISH TROOPS PASS THROUGH THE SICILIAN TOWN 
OF BELPASSO, WATCHED BY THE SMILING INHABITANTS. 


eee 
ACIREALE—STEPPING- 
STONE TO TOTAL VICTORY 
IN SICILY: SHERMAN 
TANKS OF THE ROYAL 
TANK REGIMENT ADVANC 
THROUGH THE CENTRE 

OF THE TOWN. 
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DELIBERATELY DAMAGED 
—BY THE ENEMY: 
BRIDGE OVER THE 
DIETTANO RIVER, 
THE FOOT OF MOUNT 
ETNA, NEATLY BLOWN 
7 UP BY GERMAN DEMO- 
GET THROUGH THE *WELCOMING CATANIA CROWDS. 2"  4JITION EXPERTS. 
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WHICH FELI PASSING THROUGH A RUINED PART OF PATERNO: THE HUGE BLOCKS OF STONE 


STEPPING-STONES .TO VICTORY: EIGHTH ARMY MEN ENTER PATERNO, 
ARE AS NOTHING TO THE MEN OF THE VICTORIOUS EIGHTH ARMY. J 


ON THE SAME DAY AS CATANIA--AUGUST 5. 
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interesting feature of the whole campaign was the discovery that the Italian troops heartfelt, welcome to British, American, and Canadian troops alike. To-day, the 


had reached the end of their tether, and thousands of them surrendered with Allies are masters of Sicily, that important outpost of metropolitan Italy, and, what 
scarcely a fight. The attitude of the civil population, too, declared the war- is more, the conquest of the island finally sets the seal on the mastery of the narrow 
weariness of the country and the failure of Fascism. They accepted the liberation seas to the south. It is a prelude to many great enterprisés in the immediate 
of their country by an invader with enthusiasm, and they accorded a great, and future, the stepping-off mark to Italy herself. 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: 


238—THE 


A FLYING FORTRESS ATTACKING AN ENEMY TARGET: THE FORTRESSES; EXTREMELY HEAVY DEFENCE ENAB 


The Flying Fortresses, most heavily armoured and gunned of all Allied bombers in 
present use, were not designed originally fo. the kind of war in which they are now 
operating so successfully. Britain set out early in the war to bomb by day. The 
cost proved too high, and the R.A.F., like the Germans, chose to bomb by night. 
Then the re-designed Fortress entered the arena, and now bombs the enemy by day 


without suffering crippling losses. It carries strong armour and mounts so many 
guns that enemy fighters are forced to make heavy sacrifices in attacking it. 
Flying in large geometrically perfect formations, the Fortresses stamp out a single 
target suddenly and eompletely. The bombs descend in one devastating cascade 
and if the precision aim is good—as it usually is—the objective vanishes beneath their 


No. 14-THE AMERICAN FLYING FOR 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, WITH THE 
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FORTRESS IN ACTION DURING A DAYLIGHT OPERATION. 


ER, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE U.S. EIGHTH ARMY AIR FORCE. 


3 


E ENABLES THEM TO ASSAIL DISTANT TARGETS IN DAYLIGHT DESPITE STRONG FIGHTER OPPOSITION. 


> many | impact. Our Special Artist's painting shows the U.S. Army Flying Fortress ‘ Eagle's 50-calibre (}-in.) machine-guns, capable of surrounding each aircraft with a ring of fire, 
ing it. | Wrath” in action over enemy territory, with bomb doors open and bombs falling. makes fighter escort unnecessary. Four Pratt and Whitney or Wright engines furnish 
a single On the right is the wing-tip of a following Fortress. The Flak (top right) shows a high reserve of power. Each Fortress carries a crew of ten. Gun positions seen 
cascade the characteristic ‘‘ littl man” appearance in curious four-burst cross-patterning. in the painting are two ahead, the port forward gun, two in the top turret, the 
h their In addition to the bomb load of about 5000 Ibs., the defensive armament of twelve port mid-ship gun, two in the extreme tail, and two in the spherical lower turret. 
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BRITISH AND CANADIANS’ CAPTURE OF REGALBUTO—A SICILIAN KEY TOWN. 
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REGALBUTO FELL TO BRITISH AND. CANADIANS ON AUGUST 2: SAPPERS SWEEPING A BULLDOZER AT WORK BEFORE REGALBUTO, FILLING IN A LARGE BOMB 
THE ROADS FOR MINES BEFORE TRAFFIC COULD ENTER THE TOWN. CRATER, THE WORK OF A FEW MINUTES, TO,CLEAR THE ROAD. 
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N August 2 Regal- 
buto fell, on the 
same day as Centuripe, 
12 miles nearer Adrano, 
announced by Mr. Chur- 
chill, who described the 
fighting as ‘* particularly 
fierce."" Regalbuto was 
one of the key towns in 
the strong German 
defence line, and the 
Canadian Division took 
a prominent part in the 
attack, their work being 
especially selected for 
praise by General Mont- 
gomery. British troops 
of the Eighth Army, 
Devon and Dorset Regi- 
ments, with Royal En- 
gineers, assaulted the 
outer defences of the 
town and were the first 
to enter, the Canadians 
following close on their 
heels. After the capture 
of Regalbuto and Cen- 
turipe—‘‘ Cherry Ripe" 
by our men—Adrano, 
Paterno and Catania fol- 
lowed, which ended Axis 
resistance other than 
rearguard actions. On i: 


2 ee 
August 15 all Sicily was 


SOME IDEA MAY BE GAINED OF THE TREMENDOUS DAMAGE SUFFERED in the hands of the MAIN SQUARE OF REGALBUTO AFTER ITS CAPTURE. DEVON 
BY THE TOWN. A CANADIAN SHERMAN TANK EN ROUTE. Allies \ 2 AND DORSET REGIMENTS, WITH SAPPERS, WERE THE FIRST TO ENTER. 
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A FRONT VIEW OF WHAT WAS THE FASCIST H.Q. IN THE MAIN SQUARE, WITH 
A STATUE OF VICTORY—-WHICH PROVED PROPHETIC, BUT NOT FOR ITALY! 
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2 
AFTER BRITISH INFANTRY NIGHT ASSAULTS AND HEAVY AIR BOMBARDMENT 
THE GERMANS WITHDREW, ABOVE, INTERIOR OF THE BOMBED FASCIST H.Q. 
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SYMBOLIC OF THE WHOLE REGIME: THE FORMER FASCIST H.Q. IN CATANIA. 
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THE FASCIST H.Q. IN CATANIA : ONE OF THE LARGE ASSEMBLY ROOMS THE FLAG ROOM OF THE HEADQUARTERS, WITH EACH PARTY FLAG IN ITS 
IN THE UNIVERSITY INCORPORATED IN THE HEADQUARTERS. APPOINTED PLACE: AS THEY WERE BEFORE THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI. 
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PRIOR TO THE ALLIED OCCUPATION OF CATANIA THE ANTI-FASCIST RIOTERS TWO ITALIAN PRISONERS, AND FORMER FASCISTS, REST IN THE PARTY H.Q. 
DEALT THUS WITH A LARGE PORTRAIT OF MUSSOLINI, DURING THE ROUNDING-UP OF OTHER PRISONERS IN THE TOWN, 


a —— 


HE Fascist Head- 

quarters in Catania 

is symbolic of the whole 

Fascist régime. A huge and 

impressive building, no 

opportunity was lost to 

give the impression of the 

success and prosperity of 

the movement; on the 

balcony are loud-speakers, 

which once amplified the 

speeches of party leaders 

to the assembled masses 

in the public squares; the 

rooms are large, and adorned 

with busts, photographs and 

quotations from Mussolini's 

speeches. Once it was a 

hive of industry, the centre 

which produced dictatorial 

rule over the people of 

Catania. Now it is deserted, 

an empty shell, with the 

party flags and propaganda 

papers torn down and 

trampled underfoot. Musso- 

lini's photographs are de- 

faced, and, like the whole 

_ . Fascist rule, this busy centre 

i has fallen into disuse. One 

SR ee day, perhaps, the building 

ONCE NEATLY STACKED READY FOR DISTRIBUTION, THESE FASCIS1 will. awake again to life, THE PARTY FLAGS, TOO, NO LONGER PROUDLY ALOFT IN THEIR 

FILMS NOW LITTER THE ROOMS OF THE | as will the Italian people, HOLDERS, NOW LIF TRAMPLED UNDERFOOT IN THE FORMER FASCIST 
CATANIA H.Q. : liberdted from the chains HEADQUARTERS. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES: KISKA FALLS—ROME MONUMENTS SANDBAGGED. 
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dicen: SAPs PR et Se a Meee : 
TWO VIEWS OF MARTIN B26 MARAUDER TWO-MOTOR MEDIUM BOMBERS ON THEIR WAY TO CARRY OUT DAYLIGHT OPERATIONS OVER ENEMY 
THE NOSE AND TAIL, AND ON TOP OF THE FUSELAGE. 


some fitted in nose and tail turrets and in the power-operated turret on top of the fuselage aft of 
the wings. The bomber carries a crew of six, who wear “flak armour” and steel hats. In the 


MARAUDERS BOUND FOR EUROPE: 
TARGETS ON THE CONTINENT. NOTE THE GUN TURRETS IN 


The Marauder is being used by oe U.S. Eighth Air Force for daylight attacks on enemy targets in 


Europe. Powered by two 2000-h.p. “Double Wasp” radial motors, this medium bomber has a top 

Its right-hand picture, made shortly after the Marauder had taken off, the wheels are seen retracting 
into their housings in the engine nacelles. These valuable two-motor medium bombers, with their 
great 


speed in the region of 350 m.p.h., "s range of 2000, miles, and carries a bomb load of 2500 Ibs. 
equi-taper wings, with rounded tips, have a span of 65 ft., the length of the aircraft being 58 ft. 2} in. 
The Marauder mounts eight 4-in. machine-guns, most of "which can be seen in the right-hand picture, 
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speed for such machines, are being increasingly used. 
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THE OIL PORT OF BALIKPAPAU, IN SOUTH-EAST BORNEO, BLASTED BY GENERAL MACARTHUR’S 
LIBERATORS IN A 2500-MILE BOMBING RAID. 


KISKA HARBOUR: A_ U.S. PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LAST STRONGHOLD LOST BY THE 


Oil installations, with the jungle in the background and a native fish-trap in the foreground, are seen in 
this picture of Balikpapau, one of the three main oil-distributing centres in the Netherlands East Indies. JAPANESE, NOW DRIVEN ENTIRELY FROM POSSESSION OF THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 
The two large Japanese oil refinery installations were left a blazing inferno by Liberators of General a 
MacArthur’s command ™ a raid on the night of August 13, when seven of the larger oil reservoirs were This photograph was taken from a U.S. ‘plane during the Japanese occupation of Kiska, and shows 
blown up and the whole refinery area set ablaze. bomb damage among harbour buildings. announcement that the Japanese had been driven from 
Kiska Island and thus from their occupation of the Aleutians, was issued in Quebec on August 21 


over the signatures of President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King. The Japancse fled from the 
island, under cover of fog, after a strong force of U.S. and Canadian troops occupied Kiska. 
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THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, ROME, PROTECTED BY SANDBAGS AGAINST BOMBS, 
IN THE BACKGROUND ARE THE RUINS OF THE COLOSSEUM. 


Work on the demolition of the temporary Waterloo Bridge was begun on August 21. Workmen ars From the Arch of Titus, the ancient Via Triumphalis leads to the Arch of Cédnstantine, which was 
believed to have been erected to record t Emperor's defeat of Maxentius near the Ponte 


DEMOLISHING THE TEMPORARY WATERLOO BRIDGE: FOUR WORKMEN WITH PNEUMATIC 
DRILLS AT WORK ON THE ROADWAY OF THE STRUCTURE. 


seen pecaking up the roadway. The temporary structure has served London traffic for seventeen years, long 

and the framework of the bridge is expected to yield 3000 tons of steel for munitions. The frame- Milvio in A.D. 312. But most of the reliefs on the Arch, including the interior ones of the 

work is to be cut up by oxy-acetvlene burners into short lengths for removal from the site. Tho principal arch, belong to the time of Trajan, ts belonged to Marcus Aurelius. Those which do 
disappearance of the structure will open up the graceful lines of the new bridge. apply to Constantine are thought to have been brought from other buildings and adapted. 
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THE WAR IN RUSSIA: RECAPTURED OREL, AND FIGHTING BEFORE KHARKOV. 
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a "SHOOTING ON THE KUBAW FRONT, IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA. RED ARMY Qh 


SHOOTING ON THE KUBAN FRONT, IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA, RED ARMY 


IN RUBBER RAFTS MOVING . THROUGH -SWAMPS 


“ puck ” 
SHARPSHOOTERS TO ATTACK. 


Pe a n,n 
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* A RADIO PICTURE SHOWING THE WOMEN OF OREL CHEERING MEN OF 


THE BATTLE OF KHARKOV, 


. A MATIC GUNS DISLODGING GERMANS FROM A_ STRONG-POINT. 
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THE RED ARMY AS 


GERMAN DEFENCES FELL TO BRILLIANT RUSSIAN GENERALSHIP ON AUGUST 5. 
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WOMEN-——A .MOTHER AND 


LIKE MANY THOUSANDS OF OTHER RUSSIAN PEASANT 
THEIR HOME. 


HER CHILDREN SEEK REFUGE WHILE A BATTLE TAKES PLACE NEAR 
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On August 23 the Red Army, who had encircled Kharkov to one narrow sector, 
announced its capture, after a furious offensive which began on August 4, when 
Bielgorod was captured, followed the next day by the storming of Orel, the Germans 
having been taken by surprise, owing to. masterly Russian tactics. By the 13th our 
Allies were within one mile of the north-eastern suburbs of Kharkov and had recaptured 
Chuguyev, their old brideghead over the Donetz to the east. They then suffered their 


' DOWN--LUFPTWAFFE LOSSES IN THE BATTLE 


ee 


A DETACHMENT OF RIFLEMEN WITH 
PICTURE BY RADIO. 


NOW RECAPTURED : 


THEY MARCH THROUGH ITS STREETS. THIS KEY TOWN IN THE 


ITS THREE-LINE DEFENCES COLLAPSED BEFORE SUDDEN SOVIET THRUSTS. 
. = 


SOVIET ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERS EXAMINING A HEINKEL III THEY HAVE BROUGHT 
OF KHARKOV HAVE BEEN PRODIGIOUS. 


ae 


first setback of the summer, the Germans counter-attacking with great force and reck- 
lessness. On August 22 the Russians advanced again, and having captured the key 
junction of Merefa, to the south of Kharkov, so vital to the enemy, it was enveloped. Our 
Allies, advancing along a 60-mile front, on August 23 were progressing steadily towards 
Poltava, with the Ukraine before their eyes, and Kiev lying beyond. The Germans 
have used minefields on an unprecedented scale, as they did in Tunisia and Sicily. 
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GUNS (GERMAN AND BRITISH) IN THE NEWS: FINAL STAGES IN SICILY. 





A HEAVY SMOKE-SCREEN DRIFTING ACROSS A BATTLEFRONT AFTER 
THE FIRING OF ONE OF THE NEW GERMAN SIX-BARREL GUNS. 
These three pictures show various aspects of a new “secret weapon,” about which the German 





LOADING SMOKE SHELLS INTO A GERMAN SIX. Shier “and” onpleaive.soels simultaneously.” DeseriSd is Gert” cantons Seige THE OERMAN SIX-BARREL MULTI-PURPOSE | GUN— 
BARREL GUN, CLAIMED TO FIRE SEVERAL TYPES  ‘*Nebelwerfer,” or smoke-screen-thrower, the “secret” of this weapon is said to be the A PICTURE CLAIMED TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN ON THE 
RUSSIAN FRONT. 


method of projection, which does away with heavy gun-barrels and allows fast manipulation. 


OF PROJECTILE. 
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BRITAIN’S 5°5 GUN-HOWITZER: GUNNERS OF A. MEDIUM REGIMENT OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY AT A_ PRACTICE SHOOT IN THE. WESTERN COMMAND, 

Our picture shows five of the 5°5. gun-howitzers, details of which have just been released. The rammer 

of the gun in the foreground is being thrown back after the shell has been rammed home. The 4°5 and 5'5 guns, 

with a dual-service gun-carriage, were produced to outclass Germany in medium artillery. The 5°5 can 


throw a 100-Ib. projectile with devastating effect at a maximum range of over eight miles, exceeding its German 
counterpart by nearly 1,500 yards, 








OF THE CALABRIAN COAST, LOOKING ACROSS THE STRAITS FROM MESSINA, A VIEW OF LIPARI ISLAND, WHICH, WITH STROMBOLI, SURRENDERED TO 


A VIEW 
THE ENEMY WERE FINALLY CLEARED OUT OF SICILY ON AUGUST 18, A U.S. NAVAL FORCE ON AUGUST 20. LIPARI WAS A PRISON FOR ANTI-FASCISTS. 

C ion of Messina on August 18 by the Allied Armies—the U.S. Seventh Army’ entering one success, for only some*ten weeks remain of this year for active European campaiening. Immediately 
oa yy the British Eighth Apap —followed by the surrender of the veicanic Lipari Islands and Messina was occupied Allied heavy guns were rushed into position and battered at the coastal defences 
Stromboli, situated north of Sicily, marked the final stages of the Sicilian campaign, which had of the Italian mainland. Further delaying tactics have been pursued by the Germans in Italy as 
‘ where several further divisions are preparing a hold-up to prevent our 


© -eieht days, added to fifty-nine in prior preparation for the enterprise. The Germans they retreat northwards, . p 
ccsnpies, eee : d used minelaying and demolition, also strong rearguards with some | seizure of Lombardy this year, and prolong the war if they possibly can. 


employed delaying strategy an 
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NIGHT FLASHES BETRAY ENEMY GUN SITES FOR DAYLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


























ARE DAYLIGHT RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE GUN POSITIONS 


SUPERIMPOSED ON THIS NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF MUZZLE FLAMES FROM ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS AT GENOA 
THAN EIGHT SECONDS. 


REVEALED BY THE FLASHES. THESE PHOTOGRAPHS EXPOSED THE LOCATION OF THREE BATTERIES. THE NIGHT EXPOSURE WAS ONE OF MORE 


BOMB PROVIDED ILLUMINATION 


GASHOLDER, THE TERRIFIC FLAME FROM AN EXPLODING 4000-LB. 
iv FELL. 


A RAID ON MUNICH, SHOWS A BLAZING 
FOR THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE AREA IN KIEL IN WHICH 


THIS NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH, TAKEN DURING 
DAYLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH (INSET). 


WHOSE RUINS ARE REVEALED BY THE SUBSEQUENT 
These reproductions of reconnaissance photographs illustrate the value of night photo- identification. The exposure of the night photograph was of indefinite duration, more 
graphy in revealing the position of enemy gun batteries and the damage caused by than 8 seconds.——The photograph taken during a night raid on Munich was of 
our own bombs. Examination of the night picture taken above Genoa revealed that approximately a quarter of a second exposure, and locates the position of a flaming gas- 
the muzzle flames from anti-aircraft guns had lit the ground features around them, and holder at the Town Gas Works.——lIllumination for the third picture, for which 
the photographs recorded in this way proved that the aircraft had reached its target. approximately 8 seconds’ exposure was used, was provided by an exploding 4000-Ib. bomb, 
Comparison with the superimposed day photographs of the batteries shows points of whose “ tail’’ was caused by luminous burning gases while the aircraft flew over. 
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“ARTISTS AT WORK”: 
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“STUDENTS AT THE ACADEMY.” 
BY W. PARROTT, R:A. (1813-1869). 


Z. 
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“THE ARTIST'S STUDIO.”’ 
BY SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. (1836-1912). 


“THE CRITIC."" (DATED 1843.) 
BY KIRSCH. 


An unusual and entertaining exhibition..of paintings and drawings is now open at 
the Nicholson Gallery, 45, St! James's Place. It is made up of pictures of artists 
at work—both old masters and contemporary—and we here reproduce seven, 
chosen as representative of the whole. Some show complete studio scenes, as 
does Sir David Wilkie’s “Study of C. R. Leslie, R.A., in His Studio" and 
Kirsch's “ The Critic,” dated 1843. In this picture we see a studio, possibly 


“THE ARTIST WITH A COMPLETED PICTURE.” 
BY J. F. HERRING (1795-1865). 


AN EXHIBITION 
OF DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS. 


“THE ARTIST AND HIS WIFE.” 
BY J. C. ENGLEHEART (1783-1862). 


“THE ARTIST PAINTING HIS FAMILY.’’ 
BY J. ZOFFANY, R.A. (1733-1810). 


“A STUDY OF C. R. LESLIE, R.A., IN HIS STUDIO.”" (DATED 1823.) 
BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. (1785-1841). 


Parisian,’ with a model reclining on a couch in the foreground, and the painter, 
at work, with his “ critic" at his elbow. On the wall (extreme right) is a chalked 
caricature of the artist, with his name scrawled underneath. Alma-Tadema's studio 
is shown without the artist, but in it is his famous piano, engraved with his 
initials, on the lid of which all musicians of the day were invited to leave their 
autographs. The window, too, is inscribed with the painter's name. 
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A COMMON description of the tiger as one of the great 

cats can be defended only as being picturesque. The 
tiger and its kinsman, the lion, do not belong to the 
genus Felis, the type of which is the common house cat, 
Felix the Cat, but to the Panthera, to which Mr. R. I. 
Pocock successfully assigned them. The older naturalists, 
perceiving that the cats of the world fell into groups, 
proposed a number of names for these without seeking too 
minutely for justifying them. One of these 
names was Panthera, given to the leopards. Now 
the leopard, jaguar, tiger and lion differ from 
all the other groups of Felide in an anatomical 
peculiarity to which Richard Owen was the first 
to call attention. 

Their voice production is distinctive. In the 
typical cats, the bone which strengthens and 
supports the larynx, or voice organ, is held close 
to the base or back of the skull by a series of 
short bones jointed end to end. But in the 
tiger, lion, leopard and the ounce or snow leopard, 
this series of bones is largely replaced by a long, 
elastic ligament, so that the larynx has 
great range of movement that is connected 
in some way with the sounds it is able to 
produce. 

The lion, the tiger, the leopard all roar. But 
they do not purr when pleased or desiring to 
please, as all the true cats do. The mating call 
of the cats is also very different from the deep- 
toned roar of the panther group.. The suspensory 
ligament of the lion’s hyoid bone is 6 in. long 
and will stretch to gin. The tiger’s hyoid is like 
it, and the roars of lion and tiger are 
unmistakably alike in depth and tone. A 
difference is that tigers, unlike lions, do not roar 
in chorus, but let loose a single roar, which may 
be repeated after an interval ; but never repeated 
in rapid succession, with the head stretched 
forward in a line with the back, as happens when 





THE MANCHURIAN OR SIBERIAN TIGER: A VERY MASSIVE ANIMAL, LARGER 


THAN THOSE OF WARMER CLIMES. 
the lion roars. Voice in animals is nearly 
always a good indication of affinity, and on 
Pocock’s authority it may be asserted that the 
lion and tiger are nearly allied forms, more 
nearly allied than is either to the leopard or 
jaguar. 

Something has been urged about differences 
in the shape of their skulls ; but these differences 
tend to disappear when a large number of 
skulls from the many local races of tigers 
distributed over Asia are examined. Typically, 
a tiger’s skull is elevated above the eyes, so 
that it supper profile appears much more arched 
than that of a lion’s skull, which is flat in com- 
parison. But a Sumatra tiger’s skull is as flat 
as any lion’s. So also with the bones of the 
nose, which though typically shorter than those 
of the lion, do not support a generalisation 
about them, which, like the differing shape 
of the skulls, begins to disappear when 
numbers are examined. Nor can it be said 
to afford much evidence for the suggestion 
that the longer nasal bones of the lion im- 
part to it a keener sense of smell than that 
of the tiger. 

Other alleged differences disappear in the 
same way when they are related to a distinction 
between the fundamental alliance between the 
two races. In the tiger’s general reddish 
colour, relieved by black or brownish stripes, 
white patches over its eyes and white under- 
side, a typical tiger differs markedly from 
a lion; but the pattern of some lion cubs is 
very tiger-like, and in some tigers, like those of 
Sumatra, the white is much less conspicuous than usual. 
The Caspian tiger, with its stripes melting into the 
ground colour, probably represents an ancient stage 


THE COMMON ANCESTOR : 


Smaller varieties were known in the Oligocene era, but the larger type, here 
lasted until the Pleistocene era when he suddenly became extinct, less from 
food than from inability to devour it on account of the length of his tusks. 


(Drawn by Alice B. Woodward and Reproduced by Courtesy of the Artist.) 


at the shoulder to 4 ft. 2 in. 





By E. S. GREW. 


passed through by the lion when losing its pattern. 
Even the mane of the male lion is not distinctive. It 
varies enormously within the species, and the notorious 
man-eating lions of Tsavo, as recordéd by Colonel Patterson, 
were maneless. On the other hand, even Indian tigers 
sometimes have a mat-like mane on the nape, and an old 
Javan tiger exhibited in the Antwerp Museum had hair on 
the nape and side of the neck 5 in. long and forming a loose 





mane. This twelve-year-old 
Javan lion is the only one with a 
mane recalling that of a lion, but 
it serves to eliminate the mane 
as one of the specific differences 
between the two species. 
These similarities, or reduc- 
tion of differences, and the in- 
ference to be drawn from them. 
being conceded, the common 
ancestor may have _ been 
Macherodus, the sabre-toothed 
tiger, which steadily increased in 
power through three geological 
epochs, but disappeared rather 
suddenly in that in which man 
appeared. Its sabre teeth grew 
longer, and the late Sir William 
Flower expressed an opinion 
that the tusks became so incon- 
veniently long as to render it 
almost impossible for them 
to eat. But by then they had 
enjoyed at least long ages of 
gluttony, in the later years 
of which they preyed on 
the slower-moving vegetarians. 





A PAIR OF BENGAL TIGERS: THEY ARE ABOUT I!0 FT. LONG AND 3 FT. 


THE SHOULDER. 


The records of measurement of the skins of Indian tigers show that they rise from 3 ft. 3 in. 
A good Indian tiger stands about 3 ft. at the shoulder and 


measures 10 ft. from. nose-tip to tail-tip. 
(Three Photographs, Copyright Zoological Society.) 


Skteletal remains of other tigers indistinguishable from the 
existing species have been found in Pleistocene deposits 
as far north as the new Siberian Islands in the Arctic Circle, 
far north of the animals’ present range. So it may be 


MACH #RODUS, THE SABRE-TOOTHED TIGER. 
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supposed that Northern Asia throughout those times was 
unaffected by the later Ice Age ; and that the present aridity 
and inhospitality of the country, with its rigours of climate, 
is comparatively recent. It may also be surmised that 
Central and Northern Asia was the original home of the 
species. It survives in.Mongolia, Manchuria and Korea, 
its most northern districts ; and in the south-west of Asia, 
from Afghanistan to the north of the Hindu Koosh; south 
of the Caspian as far as the eastern portions of 
the Caucasus. It went eastwards to China, and 
from South China tigers extended through Burma, 
Malaya and Siam, and reached Sumatra, Java and 
Bali. Westwards, their great ancestor, the sabre- 
tooth, reached France, and its remains have been 
reported from an English cave. The tigers as we 
know them probably entered India from Burma ; 
they got to Cape Comarin in the south, but did 
not get into Ceylon. 

The size of tigers offers opportunities for dis- 
pute ; for some of them depend on rather rough 
guessing ; and the most authoritative are those 
largely dependent, as in Rowland Ward’s records, 
on measurement of their skins. But in these records 
of Indian tigers they rise from 3 ft. 3 in. at the 
shoulders to 4 ft. 2 in. A good Indian tiger 
stands about 3 ft. at the shoulder and measures 
1o ft. from nose-tip to tail-tip, roughly three- 
and-a-half times its height. The living 
Manchurian tiger to which the Zoological Gardens 
extended hospitality was a spléndid animal, the 
largest the Zoo had at that time, and stood 
3 ft. 2 in. at the shoulder, with a length of about 
10 ft. 7 in. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that measurement of a live tiger is an uncertain 
operation. 

The coloration is less uncertain, but not less 
variable. The variations from the normal colours 
are due to suppression of pigment, resulting in 
the so-called white tigers, or to development of 


rtrayed, 





THE MALAYAN OR BURMESE TIGER: THIS IS A SMALLER’ BEAST 


THAN THE INDIAN TIGER. 


pigment, resulting in black tigers. Black 
tigers are much rarer than white, but there 
are three authentic examples, all coming from 
north-east of the Bay of Bengal. In the so- 
called white tigers the red pigment has been 
abstracted from the ground colour, leaving it 
cream or white, with the stripes in brown or 
chocolate standing out boldly. In the Natural 
History Museum there is a magnificent specimen 
deposited there by H.M. King George V., to 
whom it was presented by the Maharajah of 
Rewa. There are too many Indian tigers 
differing in characteristics to refer to them all ; 
and we may refer only.briefly to the Caspian 
tiger, known to the ancients as the Hirkan 
Tiger; the Afghan tiger; the Caucasian 
tiger, of which the Berlin Zoological Gar- 
dens had an example; the Persian tiger, 
and the tigers of Mongolia, Manchuria, 
China, Java, Sumatra, Assam and the Malay 
peninsular. 

In captivity, where many such of these are 
that have been preserved alive, the tiger is 
a very different creature from the tiger in 
the wild. He is there an unsocial animal, carry- 
ing on like Kipling’s cat that walks alone in 
aT the wild wet woods. In captivity it was 
observed by Mr. Pocock, when Superintendent 
of the Zoological Gardens, that he had a more 
springy gait than the lion, But there is in 
Brig.- General R. G. Burton's fascinating 
* Book of the Tiger" a more vivid im 
pression of the nocturnal tiger as he slips like a shadow 
through the dusk, crouching or creeping till, when 
within twenty yards of his prey, he rushes on it with 
a series of bounds. 
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WORTHLESS FUNGI — TYPES TO BEWARE. 


POISONOUS AND 


AERA DIAI REDD ee, 
AMANITA PANTEERINA, THE CAP 1S BROWNISH, THE *% 
WARTS WHITE. THE GILLS AND STEM ARE WHITE. 
THE RING IS USUALLY MORE THAN HALF-WAY DOWN THE 
GROWS IN WOODS AND PASTURES. CALLED 

‘* PANTHER CAP."* POISONOUS, BUT NOT DEADLY. if 
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MANITA MUSCARIA, FLY AGARIC. THE CAP IS SCARLET, *+_ 
THE SPOTS WHITE. GILLS WHITE, WITH A RING ON i 
THE STEM. THE MEMBRANE, WHICH ENVELOPS THE 
YOUNG FUNGUS, DOES NOT FORM A CUP. OCCURS USUALLY 
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MOST POISONOL FUNGUS 
OLIVE-GREEN, WITH RADIATING BLACK 
GILLS ARE WHITE. THERE IS A RING 
WHITE STEM, ALSO A CUP AT THE BAS 


AMA! THE 
THE CAP 
FIBRILS. 
ON THE 


Is 
THE 
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IN OODS AND SURROUNDING PASTURE : 


EE SS et 


OCCURRING 


ENTOLOMA SINUATUM. THE CAP IS WHITISH THEN ~ 

YELLOWISH, THE GILLS WHITISH THEN FLESH COLOUR, 

THE STEM YELLOWISH PINK. THERE IS NO RING N 

THE STEM. THE FUNGUS SMELLS LIKE BURNT SUGAR. 
GROWS IN PASTURES. POISONOUS. 


te + —_— 


ENTOLOMA LIVIDIUM. 
AND SILKY, GILLS 


BUT NEVER DARK. 
MEAL. 
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FELLEA. THE WHOLE FUNGUS IS' STRAW- : 
THE CAP IS DARKER IN THE CENTRE, WITH j 

STRIATE WHEN OLD. GROWS UNDER BEECHES. 

ACRID AND BITTER... IS ALTOGETHER 

WORTHLESS AS A _ FOOD, 


RUSSULA 
COLOURED, 
THE EDGE 
TASTE VERY 


DARKER CON 

MARGIN. 

WHITE. 
’ 


WITH 
FIBRILLOSE 
STEM ALMOST 


nepal 
' HEBELOMA 
COLOURED, 


CAP IS A PALE YELLOW- - 
THE GILLS AND 


LACTARLUS CHRYSORRHEUS,. THE 

PINK, WITH REDDISH-BROWN ZONES, 

STEM ARE PALER. THE MILK IS WHI BUT BECOMES 

#@RIGHT SULPHUR- YELLOW, GROWS UNDER OAKS. 
VERY ACRID., ALSO WORTHLESS. 


WITH A 


NE 


Dr. John Ramsbottom, Keeper of Botany, Natural History Museum, who last autumn 
aroused much interest by drawing attention to various edible fungi, through the 
columns of *' The Times,"’ invites information about any fungi eaten locally, their popular 

ames and any special method of cooking. He also announces that from the middle of 
September an exhibit of fungi will be on view at the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington, and lectures will be given. In his description of the photographs above, he 
writes: ‘* The belief, commonly held in this cquntry, that the field mushroom is the only 
species that can be eaten with safety is far from the truth. Many different kinds of 
toadstools are eaten on the Continent, sometimes as the staple food, and the foreign peoples 


THE STEM SHINING WHITE. 


CRUSTULINIFORM 
DARKER 
WHITISH THEN CLAY-COLOUR AND FINALLY DATE-BKOWN, 
‘ER PURPLISH-BROWN AS IN THE 

TASTE ACRID, 


oS UNDER’ BIRCHES. POISONOUS, BUT NOT DEADLY. 


THE CAP IS LIVID TAN-COLOUR “! 
WHITISH THEN 
THE GILLS BECOME PINK, 
THE FUNGUS SMELLS LIKE NEW 
GROWS IN PASTURES. 


rs “ LACTARIUS TORMINOSUS. THE CAP IS PALE FLESH-COLOURED, 
ENTRIC 
THE 
WHEN 
TASTE VERY ACRID. 


ZONES 
GILLS ARE PALER AND 
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RUSSULA EMETICA, ‘‘ THE SICKENER.”’ THE CAP IS 

BRIGHT RED, THE GILLS AND STEM .WHITE. THE CAP 

LOSES COLOUR WHEN RAIN-WASHED OR OLD ; IT READILY 

PEELS AND THE FLESH IS REDDISH UNDER THE SKIN. 
GROWS IN WOODS. POISONOUS. 


~~~ 


aw 


FLESH COLOUR, 


POISONOUS. 


os 
CAP IS REDDISH BROWN 
BOSS, AND FINALLY BECOMES 
HAPED. THE GILLS AND STEM 
ARE LIGHTER IN COLOUR, THE MILK IS WHITE. GROWS 
WORTHLESS. 


pa 
LACTARIUS RUFUS. 


A WHITISH USUALLY WITH A ¢ 


THE 
A 


AND 


EXUDES 
SUSPICIOUS. 


BROKEN, 


i te 
1S BISCUIT- \_, a” HYPHOLOMA FPASCICULARE. SULPHUR TUFT. THE car 
AND STEM ARE LIGHT YELLOW, THE GILLS SULPHUR- 
YELLOW THEN GREEN, AND AT FIRST COVERED IN BY 
YELLOWISH WHIT THREADS. GROWS IN CLUSTERS ON 

STUMPS. TASTE BITTER. WORTHLE 


THE CAP 
DISC. THE GILLS ARE 


FIELD “MUSHROOM. 
SUSPICIOUS, 
now in our midst continue to eat them. The desire for more variety has led~people of 
all classes to take an interest in the possibility of adding fungi to their diet in safety. The 
Natural History Museum has endeavoured in several ways to spread the necessary 
information, with the result that many are now eating with enthusiasm toadstools of 
different kinds. Few species are known to be toxic. Of the vast majority some hundred 
are wholesome, many being very good ; of the remainder many are too tough for occidental 
digestions, some are bitter or worthless, and about some we have no information. Several 
of the commonest and most valued species are very characteristic in appearance and are 


as easily recognisable as are the wild fruits of the countryside. Such, f-r example, are 
Continued opposite 
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EDIBLE FUNGI — VARIOUS TOADSTOOLS FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION. 
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LEPIOTA PROCERA. PARASOL MUSHROOM. THE CAP — AMANITOPSIS PULVA, THE CAP IS’ REDDISH-BROW? _LACTARIUS DELICIOSUS, SAFFRON MILK CAP, THE WHOLE 

HAS BROWN SCALES ON A WHITE GROUND, THE GILLS WITH A DEEPLY STRIATE MARGIN. THE GILLS ARE : FUNC IS ORANGE-YELLOW, OFTEN CLOUDED GREEN. 

ARE WHITE, DO NOT REACH TO THE STEM, AND THERE WHITE AND THERE IS A CLOSELY FITTING YELLOWISH THE P HAS DARKER CONC TRIC ZONE WHEN 

Is A LARGE RING ON THE SCALY STEM. COMMON IN SHEATH, TAWNY GRISETTE, HALF-BURIED AT THE BASE BROKEN IT EXUDES A DEEP ORANGE-COLOURED “ MILK.”” 
OFTEN GROWING IN CIRCLES. P OF THE BROWNISH STEM. GROWS IN WOODS. woobs. 
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PSALLIOTA ARVENSIS. HORSE MUSHROOM. DIFFERS FROM CANTHARELLUS CIBARIUS. CHANTERELLE. THE WHOLE fF BOLETUS EDULIS. CEP. THE CAP IS COLOURED LIKE 

THE ORDINARY FIELD MUSHROOM IN BEING LARGER, FUNGUS IS EGG-YELLOW, THE CAP IS LOBED AND WAVED, A PENNY BUN, OFTEN WITH A WHITISH BORDER. THI 

AND THE STEM RING APPEARING DOUBLE. THE CAP AND NOT CLEARLY SEPARATED FROM THE STEM. THE TUBES UNDER THE CAP ARE WHITE TO GREENISH-YELLOW, 

OFTEN TURNS YELLOW, THE GILLS AT FIRST WHITISH. 3 .S ARE VEIN - LIKE. ODOUR SOMEWHAT LIKE THE STOUT STEM LIGHT BROWN, WITH A WHITISH NET- 
GROWS AMONGST SHRUBS OR IN WOODLAND. APRICOTS. GROWS IN WOODS. WORK. GROWS IN WOODS. 
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BOLETUS SCABBR. THE CAP IS USUALLY DULL BROWN AYDNUM REPANDUM. THE CAP AND STEM ARE PALE ~  SPARASSIS CRISPA. THIS FUNGUS LOOKS SOMEWHAT 

AND THE STEM, WHICH IS NARROWER ABOVE, IS WHITISH, BUFF. ON THE UNDERPART OF THF CA? ARE NUMEROUS i LIKE THE HEART OF A CAULIFLOWER, THE WHOLE BEING 

SPRINKLED WITH SMALL BLACK SCALES. THE TUBES SMALL SPINES WHICH ARE AT FIRST WHITISH BUT LATER WHITISH TO PALE YELLOWISH. OFTEN WITH A WHITE 

ARE WHITE, BECOMING DINGY BROWNISH. THE FLESH BECOME FLESH COLOUR. THE FLESH IS WHITE. GROWS STEM-LIKE BASE. IT OCCURS ON STUMPS AND ROOTS 
IN WOODS. , OF PINE. 
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LYCOPERDON GIGANTEUM. GIANT PUFF-BALL. m f MORCHELLA BSCULENTA. MOREL. THE CAP IS BROWNISH, f HELVELLA CRISPA, WHOLE FUNGUS WHIT. THE MITRE- 
OUTSIDE IS LIKE WHITE KID AT FIRST. THE FLESH ; AND COVERED WITH DEPRESSIONS SEPARATED BY RIDGES, j : LIKE CAP IS USUALLY THREE-LOBED, WITH THE EDGES 
WHEN YOUNG IS WHITE AND CHEESY: LIKE ALL PUFF- : SOMEWHAT LIKE A HONEYCOMB. THE STEM IS WHITE i ; PRESSED AGAINST THE STEM, WHICH IS DEEPLY GROOVED 


RALLS, IT IS EXCELLENT EATING AT THIS STAGE. OFTEN AND HOLLOW. OCCURS IN SPRING IN CLEARINGS IN i AND FIRM. GROWS IN GRASS, USUALLY IN WOODS. 
woons. 4 - SHOULD NOT BE EATEN RAW. - 
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puff-balls, the chanterelle, the parasol mushrooms, shaggy ink cap, blewits or blue-leg, a silver spoon black, and similarly obeys all the other commonly accepted rules which 
Sparassis, and the fairy ring champignon. It should be possible to introduce the use of would class it as edible. Fungi grow in pastures and woodlands. Few occur in winter, 
all these toadstools in the diet of country people, or even in works canteens and British several in spring, and depending on the amount of rain, species occur in their due season 
Restaurants. They may be cooked in the various ways that mushrooms are, and there until the main flush after summer rains, lasting through the autumn to the first frosts. 
are many foreign recipes that can be tried with, or without modification. It is essential, Edible fungi have much the same food value as vegetables. In addition to proteids and 
however, that they should be recognised for what they are, and no reliance should be carbohydrates, they are rich in potassium and phosphorus ; several contain vitamins B and D, 
placed on any of the so-called tests for distinguishing between edible and poisonous species. and A is occasionally present. Perhaps, however, their chief use is as appetisers. Many 
The most poisonous species known, Amanita phalloides, the Death Cap, responsible for species can be dried and used throughout the winter ; they also serve for flavouring soups 
about 90 per cent. of reported deaths from fungus poisoning, ‘ peels,’ does not turn and sauces." | Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Somervilic Hastings, M.B., M.S.(Lond.), FRCS, 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


IKE “ The Citadel,” “‘ Spencer Brade, M.D.,’’ by Frank J. Slaughter (Jarrolds ; 9s. 6d.), 
traces the corruption of a young idealist. Spencer has been cheated of an appoint- 
ment in his own medical school, because it had to be given to the son of a “‘ benefactor ”’ ; 
this turns him sour, and he decides to go all out for money. Fate at once obliges with 
a rich girl, in trouble (through no fault of her own), and urgently needing some presentable 
man to marry her. They strike a bargain; she will set him up in her native town, make 
him an allowance while he needs it, and be his wife in name only. No sooner said than 
done—and off to Charlesville, in the Deep South. There, Carol’s name is a passport to 
the best circles ; her husband plays his cards well, and soon the fashionable Blanton Tyre 
is only too glad to secure him as a collaborator. In Tyre’s clinic they make money. 
But Spencer has not gone either heartless or brainless all at once ; he means to get rich 
—still he can indulge his talent, and even his humanity, on the side. He can, and will, 
perform operations for Owen James, who runs a slum hospital, and who is Carol’s cousin 
and dearest friend. He means, in short, to serve God and Mammon; but the two decline 
to be reconciled, and when the Tyre faction makes a public onslaught on Owen James, 
he is afraid to break with them and creeps off in silence. By this he loses Carol, who had 
just made up her mind to unbolt the door. Of course, he has been im love with Carol 
from the first: therefore, embittered by his debt, fond of calling himself ‘‘ her gigolo,’’ 
and so on. Now that they have quarrelled he is still more bent on repaying her in the 
shortest possible time ; and that involves more and sharper practice with Blanton Tyre. 
He has found out long ago that Tyre is a specialist in illegal operations for the ‘* best 
people’; from passing by on the other side, he comes to helping with advice (just to 
prevent blunders), and so by easy stages to doing the work. Meanwhile, as you would 
expect, his whole character is deteriorating. Drink, temper, loss of skill, finally loss of 
nerve—a complete collapse. 

It all comes right in the end. And it is ultra-readable from start to finish—brisk-moving, 
with an admirable flow of good dialogue. To be sure, one cannot really feel for the hero ; 
Mr. Slaughter works hard to 
make him out a victim of strong 
temptation — but when he has 
done his utmost, Spencer is a poor 
stick. But there are excellent 
scenes ; notably the Medical Acad- 
emy meeting, with its outburst 
against Owen James’s insurance 
scheme. Here Blanton Tyre is 
unctuous against contract medi- 
cine—“ destroying the intimate 
relationship between doctor and 
patient, the right of choice upon 
which our code of ethics is built. 
Experience has shown that such 
schemes do not work out to the 
best interest of the sick.” While 
the slum shark, Dr. Torpio, fol- 
lows on the same side: ‘ This 
thing they call a Co-operative 
Medical Clinic is a Communist 
nest, a bunch of Reds. They ’re 
out to poison the people against 
the medical profession.” Cer- 
tainly Mr. Slaughter has provided 
food for debate. 

This month I should really 
have begun with ‘““The Track,” 
by Arturo Barea (Faber and 
Faber ; 1os. 6d.). It is the most 
important and serious, and the 
most brilliant volume on my list ; 
but for many reasons I can’t pre- 
tend to do it justice. To begin 
with, it is not a novel, but an 
autobiography—the second chap- 
ter of Mr. Barea's life story.’ And 
then it is not even autobiography 
pure and simple ; it records not so 
much the author’s private life as 
the events and experiences which 
finally made him a political exile. 
* The Forge”’ described his 
childhood ; we find him now in 
Morocco, a conscript sergeant in 
the thick of the Spanish War. To judge this book as history, political or social, would 
require far more knowledge than I possess; but its art and interest are extraordinary. 
A bit of landscape with figures: brilliant little studies of Spanish soldiers and officers, 
Moors and hangers-on: endless misery and graft, shown not in the abstract, but in con- 
vincing flashes of anecdote—‘* The Track ”’ is all alive, concrete, absolutely brought off. 
It should be read—and so should “ The Forge "—so should the third volume, which 
Mr. Barea tells us to expect. We don’t get such a chance every day. 

“Oliver Wiswell,” by Kenneth Roberts (Collins; 12s. 6d.) is about the American 
War of Independence ; I need scarcely add, it is a vast book. There is no getting away 
from it—to a non-American these essays in historical fiction seem rather long; but 
Mr. Kenneth Roberts has a zest which keeps him going through oceans of narrative, and 
even keeps the reader going pretty well. Here, to make a change, the Revolution is - 
described bya Loyalist, who saw almost nothing but cruelty, oppression and ignorance 
on the Rebel side. He shows us howling mobs, egged on by hypocritical self-seekers to 
break with England—against the will of nearly all honest men. The scene shifts from 
America to England, and then to France, and back again to America ; for Oliver is employed 
to get information, which the Government invariably turns down. Do not suppose there 
is anything pro-British about this story ; the English in it (with one or two rare exceptions, 
which are not allowed to count in their country’s favour) behave as badly as the Rebels, 
though not in quite the same way. The American Loyalists, on the other hand, are 
always right and wise, and always good men. This does not sound highly plausible, but, 
of course, the hero might have seen it like that. I do not think he would have heard an 
eighteenth-century British officer talking in a style faintly reminiscent of P. G. Wodehouse. 

Stefan Heym’s “ Hostages " (Putnam; 8s. 6d.) is a painful story—painful and exciting. 
A German officer in Prague commits suicide, At first he is thought to have been murdered ; 
then the authorities decide that he has been murdered—because, if so, Lev Pressinger, 
Director-General of the Bohemian-Moravian Coal Syndicate, can be detained as a hostage. 
And as the non-existent murderer won't be found, this too-rich quisling will have to die, 
with the other hostages; such is German justice. As it happens, one of the arrested 
men, the humblest of all, really is engaged in underground warfare ; moreover, he keeps 
it up, even from his prison cell, But not with impunity. 

The only true detective novel this month is by Ngaio Marsh—and what a good one it 
is. ‘‘ Colour Scheme " (Collins ; 8s. 6d.) has a New Zealand setting : a.thermal spa, whose 
inmates, guests and Maori neighbours provide as lively a tale as heart could wish. 
Mr. Milward Kennedy's “‘ It Began In New York" (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) and Mr. Darwin 
Teilhet’s ‘* Hero By Proxy" (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) are both thrillers, and extremely good 
thrillers; the first a spy chase, or a chase by spies, on two continents, the second a tale 
of Nazi agents in South America, K. Joun. 


All suitable grass in Sandringham Park has 
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HARVEST TIME AT SANDRINGHAM : THEIR MAJESTIES, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET, 
WALKING THROUGH A PARTLY-HARVESTED FIELD OF BARLEY. 

During a recent visit to Sandringham, the King and Queen and Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, inspected the 

ts du = Altogether, 1433 acres are being farmed, of which 977 acres 

are arable. Of these 977, 539 acres have been ploughed since the beginning of the war. Their Majesties saw a great 

harvest being gathered, with potatoes showing yields up to 12 tons to the acre and wheat 60 to 70 bushels to the acre. 
i AS ploughed, including six acres of lawn in front of the house; vegetables 

fill the beds of the ornamental flower garden, and the King’s private golf course is omy? both oats and rye. All the 

work has been carried out with the keen personal interest and support of the Ki 


results of the wartime food production effort on the estate. 
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REACTIONS TO AGGRESSION IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


_—— intrigue in the Western Hemisphere has not been neglected in recent books, but 

seldom so fully exposed as in ‘“‘ Toe Nazi Octopus 1n SoutH America.” By Hugo 
Fernandez Artucio, author of ‘“‘ Nazis in Uruguay.” (Hale; 12s. 6d.) Uruguay is the 
author’s native land. He is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Montevideo, 
and as an ardent democrat has devoted himself to awakening his compatriots, and South 
America generally, to the peril which threatens them. He traces in detail the activities 
of prominent Axis agents and fifth-columnists in various parts of the continent. 

Dr. Artucio has visited England, at the invitation of the British Council, and spent 
nearly a year in the United States. ‘‘ A section of the National Socialist Party,’”’ he writes, 
“is at work in each one of the South American Republics. ... The future of South 
America is in immediate and mortal peril. South America is, indeed, the most priceless 
booty which Germany, Italy and Japan could obtain.” In a postscript (dated apparently 
January 1942) the author deplores the pro-Axis attitude taken (at a conference in Rio 
de Janeiro) by the Argentine President and a Foreign Minister who admires General Franco. 
Since this book was completed, however, there has been a revolution in Argentina, and 
the new Government, though neutral, was expected to collaborate more closely with the 
other South American republics. The position seems to be still doubtful. 

Many allusions in Dr. Artucio’s book make contact with ‘‘ APPEASEMENT’s CHILD.” 
The Franco Régime in Spain. By Thomas J. Hamilton. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) The 
author is a well-known American journalist. ‘‘ The material for this book,’ he mentions, 
“was obtained mainly during my two years in Spain as correspondent for the New York 
Times, beginning in August 1939.” In 1942 he visited Brazil and Chile, studying the 
activities of Franco propagandists. ‘ Only when I went to Chile,” he writes, ‘‘ did I begin 
to realise how effectively Franco Spain is attacking where we are vulnerable, on the innate 
differences between the Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, English-speaking civilisation of the United 
States and the Catholic, Spanish-speaking civilisation of South and Central America.” He has 
given us a shrewd, candid and informative book, marked by many touches of ironic humour. 

In Mr. Hamilton’s chapter, 
“Franco Fights us in Latin 
America,” we learn that the Spanish 
Generalissimo celebrated the anni- 
versary of Pizarro’s conquest of Peru 
by grandiose festivities at Trujillo, 
the conquistador’s native village, and 
that similar celebrations were held 
in Peru. Dr. Artucio devotes one 
section of his book, under the title 
‘“* Redrawing the Map of the Inca 
Empire,” to Axis operations in the 
four republics formed out of that 
Empire’s vast territories — Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile. This 
brings me to a book in which the tale 
of Francisco Pizarro’s amazing 
achievement, with a mere handful of 
men, is ably retold in a concise and 
popular form more in keeping with 
modern taste than are the standard 
histories. The book bears the pic- 
turesque title — “ CoricaNcHa ” 
(Garden of Gold). Being an Account 
of the Conquest of the Inca Empire. 
By A. F. Tschiffely, author of 
“Tschiffely’s Ride,” ‘‘ Don Roberto” 
and “This Way Southward.” 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; ros. 6d.) 
The author dedicates his work to 
Sir John Squire and a mutual 
friend, Rafael de Nogales. 

Pizarro and his men were aggres- 
sors, not above robbery and mass- 
acre on occasion, as the author 
admits, but against these defects he 
sets their “‘ deep religious conviction 
and the firm belief that they had a 
holy mission to fulfil " and certain 
beneficial results of their invasion. 
He cites severai Spanish writers and 
historians, but the name of Prescott 
does not appear. The title is ex- 
plained in a description of ancient 
monuments at Cuzco. 

Of the many books designed to promote Anglo-American concord, one of the most 
comprehensive is ‘‘ MEET THE AMERICANS.” By a Man in the Street. (Secker and 
Warburg in association with Herbert Joseph; 7s. 6d.) There are two sections—the first 
descriptive and explanatory, showing the habits and characteristics of the two nations ; 
the second historical and admonitory, discussing the stages of American belligerency, 
and warning both countries against potential sources of friction, which Axis propaganda 
will strive to stimulate. In particular, the author emphasises the necessity of America 
taking a full and responsible share in organising the peace and post-war reconstruction, 
Regarding the Spanish Civil War, it is suggested that failure to understand the growing 
importance of mass opinion “led the so-called ruling classes of Britain to imagine that 
General Franco represented the majority opinion in Spain in 1936... . It even led to 
our attempting to appease the reactionary isolationist forces in America. ... Yet it was 
quite clear that the overwhelming majority (i.¢., of Americans) welcomed the increased 
democratisation of England . . . and favoured strongly the peace aims of Mr. Priestley.” 

That democratic ardour which impelled so many Russians to fight and die for the 
Republican cause in Spain has been intensified a hundredfold in the defence of their own 
land. No finer revelation of Russian patriotism, and no more damning indictment of 
the foul deeds perpetrated by the German invaders, could be found than “ Russia at 
War.” By Ilya Ehrenburg. With Introduction by J. B. Priestley. (Hamish Hamilton ; 
10s. 6d.) These “ superb little commentaries, each one of which tears into its subject 
like a successful commando raid,”’ and the author’s “ fierce, staccato phrases, his wit and 
scorn, his sharp eye for significant detail,’’ have evoked Mr. Priestley’s intense admiration. 
The author divides his volume into four parts, headed respectively Germans, Hirelings, 
Friends and Ourselves, and within each part the short, pithy scenes and portraits, vibrant 
with invective for the foe and compassion for his victims, each béar a date and are arranged 
in chronological order. It is indeed a deeply moving book. 

French reactions to German aggression, already described{in so many books, reappear 
in “ Hitter Divivep France.” A Factual Account of Conditions in Occupied and 
Unoccupied France from the Armistice of June 1940 up to the Total Occupation in 
November 1942. By G. and W. Fortune. (Macniillan; 6s.) The reader's curiosity is 
aroused by an air of mystery surrounding the identity of the authors, whose personal 
story, we are told, must remain a secret until after the war, when they may reveal “ breath- 
taking experiences.” A friendly foreword calls them “ first-rate British observers who 
showed courage, audacity and great shrewdness " throughout their hazardous adventures. 
They have a word of praise where blame has been frequent, as in regard to the efficiency 
of British propaganda, the Vichy régime and the conduct of Marshal Pétain. The book 
claims to be the first to give the full official text of the Armistice Treaties with Germany 
and Italy. Cuarves E. Byes. 
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The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or 


cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD.,: 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 
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That Plastic Age 


In clubs, and places where they chat, you hear bandied about such 
Phrases as “The Plastic Age,” implying almost that steel, stone, 
bricks and mortar are fast becoming museum pieces in an all- 
plastic world. Of course plastics will replace older materials for 
some jobs—but not all by a long chalk. 

For one thing they are expensive, but a little plastic can be made 
to go quite a long way in alliance with the older and cheaper 
materials. For instance, wood veneers and a plastic cement can make 
a sheet of greater strength and stiffness than the same weight of steel 
—glass, when made asa sandwich with a plastic filling, becomes 
unsplinterable—metals, when plastic coated, resist corrosion. At 
B.I.P. we know what plastics can and cannot do yet and are ready 
to advise on their proper use. If they are unsuitable for your 


particular job we shall be just as ready to tell you so. ‘Business 


ethics ?”—not at all, just business. 














LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 








WRIGHT, ANDERSON6 Co.Ltd. 



















STEELWORK BY 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE 
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Experience is one of the first quali- 
fications executives look for when faced 
with ‘decisions involving heavy responsibility. 


WRIGHT, ANDERSON have specialised in Steel Construction for 30 years. 


WRIGHT, ANDERSON contracts cover every type of Structural Steelwork 
in use to-day. 

WRIGHT, ANDERSON service covers layout, design, cost estimates and 
construction. 


Our experience and resources are at your service. 
Write fer full particulars to Dept. “LN” 


!WRIGHT ANDERSON fas 


j Telephone : 
Constructional Engineers telephone: 


GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, Co. DURHAM 


London Office : REGENT HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W/.C.2 Telephone : HOlLborn 981! 
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“lets reason {his out, Gentlemen! 




















r+ Military & A.R.P. 
* Vitabeau ert 3k. 
_ Life - Savi 
*Vitabuoy sins! 
* 


Isn’t it common sense that a material, lighter 
than wood—that needs no frequent cleaning 
and is non-inflammable—must be superior in 
every way for interior panelling of walls in 
the buildings of the future, for the framing 

; of windows and other 
| exterior metal parts, 
| hitherto so susceptible to 

UCH toour regret | corrosion unless  fre- 
we are unable to quently repainted — 2 

recurring expense ? 
In all desiderata for the 


new Buildings arising on 


manufacture any more 
of these wonderful 
coats. There are still 
a few available in one 
or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a line 
we» will be glad to 
tell you where you can 
possibly buy one if you 
act at once. 


the skyline of to-morrow, 
Reynolds Light Alloy 
Products will prove 
worthy of most expert 
architectural opinion. 


Vitabuoy Products Ltd. |. woums 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.I. 
Telephone: BiShopsgate 6565 





_TUBES-RODS-SECTIONS SHEET & STRIP IN "HIDUMINTUM” ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 


















REYNOLOS TUBE CO. LTD & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD, BIRMINGHAM. J} 











Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 











RADIO AND Every year since the inception of the 
TELEVISION Fund the expenditure has increased, 
dy > Veg necessary that the 

cu pled with the vast resources of an inter- aed ett 
national research organisation, K.B. engineers tion of income in the future by 


have made plans for post-war Radio and Television means of Legacies and Bequests. 


Sets of outstanding performance and appearance. e A R L rt A i G’S 


, ai oS SS They will well repay the period of waiting. BRITISH LEGION 
es APPEAL FUND 
KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED |]} grzrearsarermet tarpon 


FOOTS CRAY KENT on ae, 5 WUE, ABR 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 









































Manufactured entirely in London, England 





leads the 
steady 
North 


When available, prices are as follows: 
Standard $3. S.M. . 
ex Samdblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 
Ye Olde Wood 5.5. 5.M. . oo 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 
Letters S.S., S.M., L., E.L., om each pipe 
indicate sizes — Small-Small, Small-Medium, 

Large and Extea Large. 
Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem. 
Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 





RED TOWER LAGER 


The fact that ‘goods made of raw matcrials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 
LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 
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Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed. 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 


‘ We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice.... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. 


Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
17 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


' RED CROSS 
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Jewel Sales 


AT CHRISTIE'S 


The above Fund ts being raised on behalf of the War Organisation 
of The British Red Cross Society and The Order of St. Fohn of 
Jerusalem, registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
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Lets have a yeu and UUbtesn, 


VOTRI VERMOUTH 


DRY OR SWEET 
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ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT Co. Lro 


JCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 


























7 isn’t even 
half an engine to spare 


for unnecessary journeys 





... S80 ‘stay put’ this Summer 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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